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T ones routed on MPs’ rules 


Commons vote to marasEacsa 
disclose earnings 



Patrick Wintour 
and Michael White 


I N a humiliating per- 
sona] rebuff for John 
Major, the Commons 
last night comprehen- 
sively rejected bis ad- 
vice and voted by 322 to 
271 to require MPs to disclose 
earnings from outside 
consultancies. 

The majority of 51 was far 
larger- than the Opposition 
parties had dared predict and 
means at least 53 Tory MPs 
did not support the Prime 
Minister's cal) to keep outside 
earnings private. 

All MPs must now divulge 
earnings by the end of March 
and observe a ban on acting 
as paid advocates on behalf of 
outside interests. 
Demoralised Tory MPs, 


hounded by accusations of 
sleaze for the past two years, 
claimed the changes 
amounted to a cultural revo- 
lution at Westminster and 
predicted the era of tlie pro- 
fessional full-time MP would 
arrive within a decade. 

The result at the end of a 
three-hour debate was greeted 
by loud cheers on the Labour 
benches and stunned silence 
on the Tory side. It means the 
biggest change in MPs* rules 
since the end of the second 
world war. 

The outcome appeared to be 
due to a wave of abstentions 
by Tory MPs, especially in 
marginal seats. They pulled 
back from supporting Mr 
Major, on what. was techni- 
cally a free vote, in the face of 
a massive weekend Labour 
propaganda campaign and 
fresh evidence of Tory sleaze. 
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Tory rebels 

Nineteen Tory MPs are 
thought to have voted with 
Labour. Among them were 
reported to be: . 

□ John Brffen 

□ Sir Kenneth Carlisle 

□ Stephen Day 

□ Hugh Dykes 

□ Michael Fabricant 

□ Barry Legg 

. □ David Martin 

□ David Nicholson 

□ Emma Nicholson 

□ Banry Porter 

□ Tim Sainsbury 

□ Richard Shepherd 

□ Allan Stewart 

□ David TrecDnnick 





including allegations that 
Barry Porter, the Tory MP for 
Wirral South, had been will- 
ing to take £1,500 to arrange 
ministerial meetings. 

By 587 to 2, MPs also voted, 
despite the qualms of some 
Tory backbenchers, to ban 
paid advocacy — a measure 
which will stop MPS tabling 
amendments, motions or 


written questions on behalf of 
outside interests. 

In addition. MPs also voted 
288 to 264 to ban MPs with 
paid outside interests from 
participating in any delega- 
tion on behalf of that interest 

Tory whips largely 
restrained themselves from 
lobbying to maintain privacy, 
despite Mr Major's political 


exposure, leaving much of the 
number crunching and arm 
twisting to senior Tories such. 
as Sir Archie Hamilton and 
Sir Terence Higgins. 

The reshaped Labour 
whips office, under Donald 
Dewar, ran a frantic whip- 
ping operation and at one 
point had to reroute two 
Labour MPs — George Gallo- 


way and Tony Worthington — 
stranded by an industrial dis- 
pute in Glasgow. 

Facing a technical govern- 
ment majority of six, if all 
non-Coiiservatrve MPs voted 
against the Government, 
Labour's chances looked slim 
when only two of the nine Ul- 
ster Unionist Party MPs 
turned up at the Commons. 


Among the dozen Tory MPs 
who voted with Labour were 
Richard Shepherd, Barry Por- 
ter, Emma Nicholson and Sir 
Kenneth Carlisle. 

Labour repeatedly reas- 
sured Tory MPs that they had 
no hidden agenda to force 
MPs to disclose all their out- 
side earnings, adding that dis- 
closure rules would only 
apply to outside earnings spe- 
cifically derived from being 
an MP. 

Mr Major had told the Com- 
mons on Thursday: “The in- 
come that MPs earn from 
other activities explicitly ap- 
proved by Parliament seems 
to me a matter between them* 
and the Inland Revenue tax 
inspectors." 

As ripples of the stunning 
vote spread through the lob- 
bies, the shadow leader of the 
house, Ann Taylor, called it 
“a very good night for the rep- 
utation of Parliament and a 
terrible night for the reputa- 
tion of John Major". 

But she pointed out that a 
majority of Tory MPs had still 
refused to accept Lord 
Nolan's advice on disclosure. 

Ms Nicholson said she had 


backed the Labour amend- 
ment because “we have been 
let down by some people I say 
‘publish anil he damned.' I 
cannot understand why they 
are worried about disclosure. 
It's a molehill made out of a 
mountain." 

Ex -cabinet minister John 
Biflen said: "It's no longer 
just a question of a club look- 
ing at Uie suggestions box and 
seeing if things can be done 
rather better. There is an out- 
side powerful mood of anxiety 
about how we perform." 

Mr Wiisliire. an advocate of 
disclosure after the election, 
insisted he was not voting 
against his friends or his gov- 
ernment. “i am voting against 
sleaze," he said. 

In the most vituperative 
speech, the former prime 
minister. Sir Edward Heath, 
attacked Labour. 

He said: “The public lias no 
right to know. They have a 
right to know about our pub- 
lic activities and public 
rewards. They have no right 
to know about our private 
interests." 


PoStics, page 4 


All Israel stops in silent tribute as throng of world leaders from near and far join family to bury assassinated Rabin 


/ Grandfather, you were the 
■ pillar of fire before the 

camp and now we are left as 
only the camp, alone in the dark 
. . . People greater than I have 
already eulogised you, but none 
of them was fortunate like myself 
to feel the caress of your warm, 
soft hands and the warm 
embrace that was just for us, or 
your half-smiles which will 
always say so much; the same 
smile Uiat is no more, and froze 
with you. 1 have no feelings of 
revenge because my pain and 
loss are so big, too big . . . 

- Rabin’s granddaughter, Noa Ben-Artzi 


An awesome 
and agonising 
farewell to 
a dead hero 

Derek Brown reports from Jerusalem 


__.3Y came from across 
the world and from the 
other side of war. Some 
_ were friends, others 
sed to be foes. They came 
on) every part of Israel and 
)me. at the core of yester- 
iy's grief, came from a mar- 
?red man’s home. 

The burial of Yitzhak 
abin. Israel's assassinated 
rime minister, was both 
vesome and agonising. The 
ist throng of sovereigns and 
ibjects. power-brokers and 
■esidents. was a stupendous 
ickdrop. But. at the heart of 
, a family was weeping. 

For 2-J hours, the coffin had 
in in state on the forecourt 
' the Knesset. By midday, 
dice estimated that a nitt- 
m mourners — more than a 
Mi or Israel's population — 
id paid their respects. 

By then Yigal Amir, the 
■wish student who confessed 
the assassination in the 
ak«? of a peace rally In Tel 
inv on Saturday, had ap- 
ared before a magistrate in 
>1 Aviv to be remanded for 
lest inning. He showed no 
■morse, and even cont- 
ained about prison condi- 
>ns: “Aren't 1 a human 
■mg? 1 am sure they give 
mb prisoners more." 

Back in the sane, sad world, 
e VIPs had started to flow 
to Jerusalem. From the 
lited States came President 
inton and former presi- 
■nts George Bush and 
mmy Carter. From Britain, 
hire Charles, John Major, 
my Blair and Paddy Ash- 
iwn. From elsewhere in 
i rope came Chancellor Hel- 

Lit Kohl, President Jacques 
nrnr. and prime minister 
lipe Gonzalez of Spain. 

King Hussein flew in from 
rri.in. to the city he lost in 
37. Tile prime minister of 
irocco came, and President 
*ni Mubarak of Egypt, and 
n is lei's from Oman. Qatar 
I, Mauretania. A delegation 
is there from the PaJestin- 
l Authority. 

i'nsser Arafat did not want 


to provoke controversy, so he 
watched the burial on televi- 
sion in Gaza. Yet what was 
happening would have been 
unthinkable months earlier 
Arabs were coming to Jerusa- 
lem to mourn an Israeli gen- 
eral and leader. 

Officials reckoned that 
more than 60 countries were 
represented, in nearly 50 
cases by their head of state or 
government. There were 
more than 1,500 VIPs. 

Israel’s own tribute was 
even greater. Alter that huge 
nigbtlong procession, it 
seemed the nation must have 
exhausted itself. But on the 
stroke of 2 pm, sirens sounded 
throughout the land and Is- 
raelis stopped to stand in 
silent tribute for two minutes. 

At Mount Herzl cemetery 
the 5,000 mourners stood be- 
neath the pines and cypresses 
as the eulogies began. 

Israel's president. Ezer 
Weizroan, spoke, and Presi- 
dent Mubarak, Mr Gonzalez 


for the Europeans, and the 
Russian prime minister, Vik- 
tor Chernomyrdin. Mr Clin- 
ton was mawkishly sentimen- 
tal: "Though we no longer 
hear his deep and booming 
voice, it is he who has 
brought us together again 
here in word and deed for 
peace" he said. 

The acting prime minister, 
Shimon Peres, was warm and 
generous to the man who was 
his rival for so long - . “Good- 
bye older brother, farewell 
We will continue to cany the 
message of peace to near and 
far, , ’^ , 'pledged. 

King Hussein gave a mov- 
ing address in which he 
linked Rabin's legacy with 
that of his own grandfather, 
King Abdullah, assassinated 
in Jerusalem in 1951. "As 
long as I live, I will be proud 
to have known him and 
worked with him, as a 
brother and a friend," he said. 

Eitan Haber, who for half 
Mr Rabin's lifetime was bis 
adviser, speechwriter and 
trusted aide, came to the leo 



Rabin's grandchildren, Noa Ben-Artzi and Yonatan Ben-Artzi, comfort one another yesterday at the funeral on Mount 
Herzl in west Jerusalem. Her poignant tributes had earlier reduced many in the crowd to tears photograph denis paouu 


tern last; with words 
wrenched from his heart 
Sobbing, he reached into 
his pocket and produced the 
sheet carrying lyrics to the 
Song of Peace which was 
retrieved from Rabin’s blood- 
soaked jacket 
“I want to read some words 
from this page but it is hard. 
Your blood, Yitzhak, your 
blood Is covering the words of 
the Song of Peace. The blood 
that ran out of your body in 
the last moments of your life, 
is between the lines, between 
the words," he said. 


But the most poignant 
words uttered yesterdaycame 
from Rabin's granddaughter, 
Noa Ben-Artzi. 

They reduced her and many 
in the huge crowd to tears. 

“Grandfather, you were the 
pillar of fire before the camp 
and now we are left as only 
the camp, alone in the dark, 
and it is so cold and sad for 
us.” she said. 

"I know we are talking in 
terms of a national tragedy, 
but how can you try to com- 
fort an entire people or in- 
dude it to your personal pain, 


when grandmother does not 
stop crying, and we are mute. 

“People greater than I have 
already eulogised you, but 
none of them was fortunate 
like myself to feel the caress 
of your warm, soft hands and 
the warm embrace that was 
just for us, or your half-smiles 
which will always say so 
much; the same smile that is 
no more, and froze with you. I 
have no feelings of revenge 
because my pain and loss are 
so big, too big . . ." 

It was unbearable, yet it 
had to be borne. Mrs Leah 


Rabin, who so stoically had 
received the tributes of the 
famous, broke down. The fam- 
ily linked arms, leaned upon 
each other and moved 
towards the grave. 

Swathed in a traditional 
shroud, the coffin was low- 
ered with merciful swiftness. 
Soldiers fired three volleys in 
salute, the cantor raised his 
voice for the last time, and it 
was over. 


Burying Rabin, pages 6-7; 
Letters, page 8; Hugo Young, 

paged 
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Er, what’s this 
vote all about? 


The Guardian Tuesday. November 7 1995 


Government decides to take on right-wing and looks for Opposition support to push through bills 

Major holds line on divorce 



Simon Hoggart 

I HE Labour Party won 
I historic vote in the 
I House last niehtdefa 


I HE Labour Party won a 

I historic vote in the 

I House last night, defeat- 
ing John Major in the sleaze 
vote by a whopping majority. 

It must have been incredi- 
bly galling— for Labour. The 
prospect ofa Great Sleaze 
Chase galloping tip to the next 
election suddenly vanished. It 
may have been a unique case 
of the fox shooting itself 

The decision was on what 
was termed a free vote, though 
it had been "free" in much the 
same sense that the People's 
Liberation Army liberated 
people. 

Tory mavericks, summoned 
to the whips’ office to be told 
they could vote how they 
pleased, provided it was 
against saw two lists of rebel- 
lious MPs, one marked “Puri- 
tans”, the other "Cowards”. 

Why did they stop there? 
Why not throw in "Greed- 
heads”. “Slime balls” or even 
“Whipped Curs”? 

The debate began with a 
line display of the Commons at 
its worst David Shaw(C. 
Dover) accused Margaret 
Hodge (Lab. Barking ) of “hav- 
ing a reputation for aiding and 
abetting child abuse”. This lu- 
dicrous charge referred, to a 
gunrtal in Islington chil- 
dren’s homes. 

Betty Boothroyd was an- 
grier than I’ve ever seen her. 
She actually screamed at Mr 
Shaw. He finally produced a 
grudging withdrawal, which, 
bewilderingly, she accepted, 
as if frightened she might do 
something she would regret 
such as shooting him (or not 
shooting him.) 

Then David Wilshire 
pleaded for help. Would she 
kindly tell MPs what they 
were voting for? “Normally 
we leave it to the great and the 
good, but on afree vote . . ." 

Ms Boothroyd. appalled at 
the pitiful prospect of MPs 
having to make up their own 
minds, kindly agreed to pro- 
vide a crib. 

Tony Newton. Leader of the 


First night 


House, spoke in the familiar, 
faintly mournful tone of a so- 
licitor explaining that, while 
your millionaire uncle in 
Poland has left you every- 
thing. 10 million zlotys Is 
worth £67. 

He exolained that, under 
new rules, MPs would not be 

allowed to take moolah for 
making speeches, voting, or 
tabling questions and 
amendments. 

Some of us had assumed 
that already. What bold new 

I Initiative would Mr Newton 

1 announce next? That they 
would be banned from mu» 

dering each other in exchange 
for free holidays? 

Mr Newton was interrupted 
by Michael Fabricant, who 
seemed dazed and confused, 
as usuaL (Watching The Final 
Cut on Sunday night I noticed 
a lot of errors: MPs asking 
questions sitting down, cabi- 
net ministers on the back- 
benches, etc. All was ex- 
plained in the credits: 
“Political Adviser: Michael 
Fabricant MP”.) 

Next we strolled down mem- 
ory lane with the Great and 
toe Grey. Older Labour MPa 
recalled something called the 
Strauss Committee — possi- 
bly an attempt to put clear 
blue Danube between them 
and the Tories. 

John Bifibn, in the best 
speech, happily recalled toe 
days when people were cor- 
rupt and proud of it 
Ted Heath made toe worst 
speech, in which he declared 
that he was right. Why? Be- 
cause he was right MPs 
should not have to announce 
their private financial activi- 
ties. “So that argument has 
gone out of toe window. What 
is the argument tor disclo- 
sure? There is no argument,” 
he plonked. 

Barry Porter, fingered this 
weekend for agreeing to take 
cash. Intervened to say that he 
had not broken the rules of the 
House. “That’s the whole 
point!” bayed Labour MPs. 
Honestly, you would have 
thought they actually wanted 
to win the vote. 

Sir John Stanley made a 
short, moving speech. Mr 
Newton had said that mem- 
bers with interests should, in 
debates, “choose their words 
with care" . He for one had 
never chosen his words with 
care, and had no intention of 
starting now. 

It was a fitting epitaph for 
the whole debate. 


Mchasl White 

Political Editor 


T 


moos majority and "defend ore* harder, not easier, by im- been a white paper, toe Gov- which is still being drafted, their consideration. Both he 

the family ” from the Lord posing a period of reflection eminent is pretty firmly in arose after detailed inquiry and the Prime Minister be- 

w " wr Chancellor, Lord Mackay. and conciliation. favour. The Prime Minister into existing law. It proposes Heve there is a strong case for 

‘It will be done on a free But amid a Daily Mail cam- also believes there is a case to introduce “no fault” di- reform of the divorce laws. 

BE CABINET is to vote,” one government busi- poign he was forced last week for the BUI, not tt) make div- vorces after a year — instead The decision to press ahead 

press ahead with ness manager said last night to abandon the Family Homes orce easier — tost is not the of a speedy divorce when with the bill was welcomed by 

plans for divorce as ri ghtwin g MPs drew back Bfll at a late stage in its pea- purpose, 
law reform and will from earlier threats and said sage through Parliament, Like tl 


to introduce “no fault" di- reform of the divorce laws, 
vorces after a year — instead The decision to press ahead 
of a speedy divorce when with the bill was welcomed by 
adultery or unreasonable be- toe former director of Relate. 


■ also reintroduce toe they would read the Divorce after some MPs expressed to challenge Rupert Murdoch It will also reduce toe maxi- slowing down divorce proce- 

aborted Family Homes and Bill carefully when it is pub- fears that battered cohabitees through hew limits on media mum waiting period for div- dure, he said. “This is excel- 

Domestic Violence Bill, de- listed. Most Labour and Lib- would be given the same cross-ownership, the move is ores from five years to one. lent news for anyone who be- 

spite vociferous opposition eral Democrat MPs can be ex- rights to the family home as a reminder that, so dose to an Rightwingers claim It will lieves in marriage, 
from the Tory right wing, pected to support a bill battered wives. That Is al- election, Mr Major Is not al- result in a rush for divorces “There is huge confusion 

Downing Street announced intended to reflect the real!- ready reality, ministerial loy- ways prepared to bow to pres- among couples who might and misunderstanding about 


would be given the same cross-ownership, the move is 
rights to the family home as a reminder that, so close to an 


Like the cabinet’s decision haviour has been established. David French. It was a way of 
challenge Rupert Murdoch It will also reduce toe maxi- slowing down divorce proce- 
irough hew limits on media mum waiting period for div- dure, he said. “This is exoel- 
oss-ownership, the move is orce from five years to one. lent news for anyone who be- 


Rightwingers claim it will lieves in marriage. 


election, Mr Major is not al- j result in a rush for divorces ) “There is huge confusion 


yesterday. The bills will al- ties of British divorce — one 
most certainly need Opposi- of toe highest rates in Europe. 


al tete insist 


tkm votes to survive. 

John Major appears to have 


There were hints from the -press, among whom toe 
Lord Mackay is a Ftee Pres- 1 Downing Street that amend- Mail Is one of the most impor- 
bytertan pillar of family life ments will be negotiated to tant Its top executives have 


sure from wayward allies in otherwise, have tried to what toe Lord Chancellor is 


rebuild their relationships. proposing. Its central togredi- 

Lord Mackay argues that ent is to abolish the practice 
the new law would effectively of ‘quickie’ divorces by which 


dug his heels in after so-called and has indignantly clarify any fears which right- been flirting with Tony Blair, give couples a valuable “cool- you can obtain a divorce 

moral-majority Conservative that his Divorce Bill — which wing populists might have. though few believe they will lug off” period in which to within six weeks — that is the 

MPs threatened to use their will not now be dropped from - One Downing Street official say “Vote Labour" on elec- review their decision, seek basis on which three-quarters 

i -'~+ *v- »v. ~m conciliation and ensure th at of all divorces are granted 


clout against the Govern- next week’s Queen's Speech I said yesterday “There has I tkm day. 


mentis six-vote overall Com- 1 — is intended to make div- [ been a green paper, there has I The Divorce Reform Bill, I children are at the centre of ] today.” 

Freed 
IRA 
pair in 
court 

David Sharrock 
Duncan Campbell 
and Michael White 

T WO IRA men who es- 
caped from Brixton 
prison were yesterday 
freed in toe Irish Republic 
and immediately re-arrested 
on extradition warrants. 

Nessan Quinlivan and 
Pearse McCauley were 
released from Portlaolse 
prison at dawn yesterday, and 
were immediately driven 50 
miles undo* heavy security to 
Dublin, to face warrants 
issued by Scotland Yard that 
they be extradited to England. 

The pair, both aged 30, were 
released with two other IRA 
men, Mark Farrell and Gerry 
Kearns, as part of the Dublin 
government’s continuing res- 
ponse to the Northern Ireland 
peace proce ss . 

Quinlivan and McCauley 
later appeared at a special sit- 
ting of the Irish district cour^, 

in toe top security headquar- _ — — ______ _ 

ters of Dublin’s anti-terrorist Nessan Quinlivan leaves the Dublin court in a police van after being remanded in custody with fellow Brixton prison escaper. Pearse McCauley 
special criminal court They 

each faced four warrants for stand in terms of co-operation | tog anti-extradition banners I eminent since the Northern | day gave vent to his frustra - 1 tainees closer to home. At the 



their extradition in connec- on the peace process, 
tion with their escape from However it is accepted in 


and placards protested. 
Quinlivan and McCauley 


I reland ceasefir e s gfan-pd. 


tion over the stalled peace Irish embassy in Loudon. Mr 


The extradition battle could ( process and demanded "atti- 1 Spring cited the “widely-held 


Parody less funny 
than the real thing 


Brixton prison in 1991, and mainland security circles that escaped from Brixton while last more than a year because tudfaal changes” to White- view” that the conditions for 

will re-appear In court on another trial over alleged IRA awaiting trial mi charges of toe men have the right to ap- hall towards IRA prisoners in Irish prisoners in Britain had 


Monday. Their lawyers said I offences raises two sensitive conspiracy to murder toe for- peaL Republicans said the British jails. 


they would be seeking ball in 
the Irish High Court 


issues — it will mean the re- 
introduction of toe high secu- 


mer brewery 


‘deteriorated over toe last 12 


serving of the warrants was a J Without giving any public months”, and warned that 


Charles Tidbury, and to cause negative development at a hint of toe growing rift he- on such a central issue to toe 


Security sources to Britain rity in the capital, and it explosions, and having guns time when prisoner releases tween London and Dublin peace process— this was “not 


say they made it clear to the could act as a focus for Repub- with intent to endanger life. 


Robin Thomber 


Party Trick* 

Nottingham Playhouse 

P OLITICAL farce on the 
stage these days tends 
to pale by comparison 
with toe real thing. Malcolm 
Muggeridge, when he was 
editing Punch In the ISBOs. 
said it was difficult to parody 
the then Conservative admin- 
istration because the reality 
was so absurd, and since then 
things have just become more 
and more grotesque. Even 
Spitting Image couldn’t 
stretch this Government’s 
self-caricature. 

So Crispin Whittell tackles 
a daunting project with his 
first full-length play. Party 
Tricks, premiered at Notting- 
ham. He is said to be a recent 
Cambridge graduate with a 
couple of fringe productions 
— including an adaptation of 
Martin Arab's Success — 
under bis belt. Could this 
mark the revival of political 
satire in toe style of Beyond 
The Fringe, the Establish- 
ment Club and That Was The 
Week That Was? 

The play is rooted in that 
close- to-home. close-to-the- 
bone tradition cf newspaper 
theatre, with yesterday’s 
headlines, near enough, being 
acted out He gives us a totter- 
ing Tory regime and tangles 
its representatives in a bed- 
room force that would be out- 
rageous If it hadn’t already 
been upstaged by actuality . 
His view of the world of 


beth Garvie) who has just 
been sacked from her junior 
minister’s job after an affair 
with a French diplomat and 
Morgan, a Central Office spin 
doctor working for her rival, 
the President of the Board of 
Trade, who is carrying on 
with his researcher, an old 
flame of Tony’s. 

Also involved is toe seedy 
editor (Danny Webb) of a trou- 
bled tabloid, and he's busy 
waving the flag of family val- 
ues while screwing his subor- 
dinates and their wives. 

Well, yes. It’s all very smart 
and cleverly plotted and the 
only characters with any in- 
tegrity or idealism appear to 
be sad losers. Issues don’t 
come into it; image is all. And 
if the women are two-dimen- 
sional tokens, so are toe men. 

Director Martin Climes 
went on in toe honoured tradi- 
tion on the first night to read 
the part of Morgan (with actor 
Norman Bshley being Indis- 
posed), with as much convic- 
tion as mast of hJs company 
could muster. His production 
caught a brash, pacy style on 
smart sets, slickly manoeu- 
vred In Iain Andrews's 
design. 

But while it glitters with 
witty one-liners. Party Tricks 
does little more than confirm 
ail your suspicions about the 
corrupt manipulative 
relationship between the 
media and the politicians and 
their shared disdain for the 
citizenry. 

The play just offers a jokey 
simulation of what we read 
and hear and see every day. 


Irish authorities that they llcan supporters unhi 
would be very upset if toe with the direction of 
I men were slipped out of peace talks, 
prison without being submit- The two men were id 


They were arrested sepa- 
rately in toe Irish Republic 


should head the agenda. 

The Sinn Feta vicopresi- 


over the arms decommission- 
ing Issue. Mr Spring took a 


dent, Pat Doherty, ’ said it sideswipe at the Home Secre- 


helping”. 

• The heavily fortified Rose- 
mount security tower in toe 


and jailed for arms offences, again highlighted the “be- 1 tary, Michael Howard, who is heart of Londonderry is to be 


prison without being submit- The two men were identi- Quinlivan was serving four grudging*’ attitude of the Brit- digging his heels to over toe dismantled, toe RUC chief 

ted to immediate extradition fied in court by former Brix- years and McCauley seven ish Government to toe whole transfer of 28 prisoners to the constable. Sir Hugh Annes- 

proceedings. What happens to ton prison governor Leslie years. Their release brought Issue of “political'’ prisoners. Irish Republic under new ley. announced yesterday, to 


the pair is seen as a test of Hill, while outside a small to 38 toe number of IRA pris- The Irish deputy prime 
where the two governments group of Republicans carry- oners freed by the Irish gov- minister. Dick Spring, yester- 


European regulations on the be replaced by a less obtru- 
repatriation of foreign de- give mast 


That long and 
doleful road 


Gary Youngeonthe 
Heathrow route that 
gives visitors a first 
glimpse of Britain 

Nor are the soulless tadus- 

Mk TERRY and June theme trial parks which decorate 
with a skyline toe route at regular intervals, 
laced by Rupert Things do pick up as trav- 


J A TERRY 2 
park w 

ff^hpunctua< 


Murdoch’s satellite dishes — eHers drive into Hammer- been told to catch buses 
all tastefully displayed in a smith and the number of trees while attending non-argent 
row of fake tudor houses. lining the roadside seems to calls in an effort to raise 
Welcome to Britain. Welcome increase in direct proportion their public profile, 
to the A4 corridor — toe first to the number of Sloane Detectives, traffic war- 
impression visitors get when Rangers to be seen on the dens, special constables 


Room at the top 
for police 
patrol told to 
catch the bus 

! 

Vivak Chaudhary 

A way from the drama of 
fl as h i n g bine lights and 
wailing sirens patrolling 
police officers are being 
asked to catch toe bos. 
climb up to the top deck, 
and keep an eye on the resi- 
dents of Northampton. 

Police in the town have 
been told to catch buses 
while attending non-urgent 
calls in an effort to raise 
their public profile. 
Detectives, traffic war- 


travelling into central 
London from Heathrow 

airport 


street 

The Highways Agency has 
already been hard at work on 


The White Cliffs of Dover it the M and boasts some sen* 
isn’t And those who have left ous achievements In improv- 


arriving from Manhattan’s 
skyscrapers or the bustle of 


tog toe views. 

“We have made several im- 


Hong Kong for toe nation’s provements to parts erf the A4. 


capital may be forgiven if 
they feel, at first, a little un- 
derwhelmed, says toe High- 


In between the two lanes 
there used to be some hedge 
and some wire which to a 


Westminster is Jacobean to Its j And shrugs it offas the way 


cynicism and duplicity. The 

central conflict is between 
Tony (Rob SpentUovel, a pub- 
lic relations consultant to a 
leadership contender (Eliza- 


things are. 

AI Nottingham Piayhouso 
(0115 941 9419 ) untB 
November 25 


ways Agency, which yester- hostile environment like that 

day launched the Landscape ended up looking like just an 
Strategy programme to im- odd bit of twig and branch 
prove the first views of held together by some nib- 


travellers. 

The agency has si 
tree planting, new 


blsh,” said a spokeswoman. 
Unfortunately none of this 


and plain -clothes officers 
will also travel free on the 
city's buses. 

Inspector Ray Campbell, 
who approached bus com- 
panies with toe idea, said it 
was “another opportunity 
to enhance toe interaction . 
between police officers and 1 
toe public". 

The six-month trial will 
1 cover both the city’s bus 
companies. Officers will 
take buses only for non-ur- 
gent calls and will be en- 
couraged to sit on the upper 
decks to be more visible. 


OVER 60% OF PEOPLE 
IN TEIE UK DON’T 
KNOW HOW MUCH 
LIFE COVER 
THEY SHOULD HAVE. 
DO YOU? 

PHONE 

0800 100 888 


facelift is obvious to the They have also been told to 


and paving on the A4 corridor naked eye in a moving help conductors with any 


to brighten up the first vehicle. 


o 
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For a man whose personal 
wealth Is measured in billions 
to be seen squabbling with his 
ex-wife over a few rocks might 
seem a little undignified. 

But for the Aga Khan, the 
glittering array of brooches and 
bracelets has a significance 
beyond its monetary value. 

ii* - 


glimpse travellers get of the 
country after they land on 
their way to the capital. 


“It is very easy to overlook 
these things when you are 


problems with passengers. 

A police spokeswoman 
said: “One thing people al- 


driving but they do make a ways ash to see is more offi- 


" London deserves approach difference,” she added. cers about town. This will 

roads worthy of its status of Which is good news for the do just that It is not cost- 
one of toe world's major people of Brentford and cutting, -we have taken no 
cities,” said Steven Norris, Hounslow, and excellent if cost assessment before 


If you want help in working out how much cover you need, call us 

free at a time convenient to you. We’re HHHpjfHHHH 

open Monday to Friday Sam to 9pm or 

Saturday 8am to 4pm, just quote reference 

A36SD. You’ll find there’s no hard sell, just r !|99Rj 

clear, straightforward financial advice. JjL ' , 


cities,” said Steven Norris, I Hounslow, and excellent if 
the Minister of Transport in j you happen to be walking 


it/mdon. from the airport. The spokeswoman added ! 

| But it will take more than a If not, one must be content that the bobbies on buses 
a few shrubs and some metal with the feet that toe corridor scheme will help officers 
bars to the road to lift the ex- does pass some of toe most save time when travelling 
pectations of those who have beautiful, green sites in Lon- to court to give evidence or 
come to a country renowned don like Kew Gardens and Os- visiting witnesses to take 
for toe literature of Shake- ter ley Park. statements. In addition, the 

speare and trad i tio n s of royal- Unfortunately there are so scheme will also ease pres- 

ty only to find a Drive-in Me- many feke tudor houses and sure on the force’s vehicles. 


making this derisio n " 

The spokeswoman added 
that the bobbies on buses 


f 


for toe literature of Shake- 
speare and traditions of royal- 
ty only to find a Drtve-to Mc- 


Donald's and the shell suits of I satellite dishes to the way it 


suburbia. 

The mixture of shiny tower 


to court to give evidence or 
visiting witnesses to take 
statements. In addition, the 
scheme will also ease pres- 
sure on toe force’s vehicles. 

If toe trial is successful, it 


Is Impossible to see either of may. be extended to the rest 
them. of Northamptonshire. 
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‘I was 

gutted. 

I would 

not 

want 

anyone 

else to 

suffer 

this. 

Two 

people 

is too 

many’ 


- Michelle Woods 
who was told her 
baby was healthy 
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Michelle Woods and Russell Barnard, who are considering; legal action after initially being told that their Down's Syndrome baby was healthy 


Babies aborted after hospital test mix-up 


Two mothers may sue over 
consequences of mistake in 
Down’s Syndrome diagnosis 


Sally Waale 


T WO women may sue a 
hospital trust 
following a mix-up 
over amniocentesis 
tests which resulted in the 
abortion of a healthy baby 
after its mother was mistak- 
enly told it was suffering from 
Down's Syndrome. 

A second woman was told 
she was. carrying a healthy 
boy when in fact her baby had 
Down's Syndrome. She was 
subsequently informed of the 
mistake and had an abortion 
20 weeks into the pregnancy. 

Addenbrooke's NHS Trust 
in Cambridge said last night 
that an inquiry established 
that two samples were misla- 
belled and human error was 
to blame. Procedures have 
been tightened np to prevent 
any repeat of the blunder. 

The two women were both 
patients at the West Suffolk 
Hospital at Bury St Edmunds 
in August and had samples of 
amniotic fluid sent to the 
regional genetics laboratory 
at Addenbroke's to be tested 
for Down 's Syndrome. 

It was only when an 
abortion was carried out on 
the first woman and the foe- 
tus was found to be a healthy 
boy. rather than the Down's 
Syndrome girl anticipated by 
doctors, that it was discov- 
ered the two samples had 
been wrongly labelled. 


Michelle Woods, aged 28. 
told last night of her delight 
on being told initially her test 
was dear. "I was over the 
moon, especially after all the 
worry. I'd gone to pieces after 
the hlood test and waiting for 
the amnio results." 

She was then summoned 1 
back to the hospital for what 
she thought was a routine 
check-up. “I had a scan, and 
they said there was possibly a 
mistake. That’s all l knew., 

! and I then had to go to King’s 
College Hospital in London 
for blood to be taken out of 
the cord. 

“Four days later I was told 
the baby was Downs and had 
a massive hole in the heart, 
and ft was a girl. I couldn't 
believe it I was gutted. There 
had been a mistake and they 
had only found out when the 
woman who got my results 
had a termination.*’ 

After the termination at 20 
weeks. Ms Woods, of Thet- 
ford, Norfolk, and her partner 
Russell Barnard, aged 44, held 
their baby girt and named her 
Amelia. 

She was their first child 
together, though Ms Woods 
has three children from her 
earlier marriage. 

Ms Woods said yesterday 
that she and. Mr Barnard 
were considering taking legal 
action. "I couldn't have gone 
through with the termination 
if my hafay had just been 
Downs. The only reason 1 did 
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Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, where the mistake over tests occurred 


it was that they said there 
was a hole in her heart and 
she might not live anyway. 

“This sort of thing can’t be 
allowed to happen. There 
should be more checks, espe- 
cially where the amnio test is 
concerned. It’s supposed to be 
100 per cent accurate. 

“I wouldn't want anyone , 
else to go through this. Two 
people — me and this other 
poor lady — Is too many.” I 
The other woman, who lost i 
a healthy baby boy. has asked j 
not to be identified. She is 


understood to be considering 
legal action against 
Addenbrooke's. 

Addenbrooke’s said last 
night that the error came to 
light in September when the 
terminated foetus was rou- 
tinely tested to confirm ab- 
normalities in the cytogenet- 
ics laboratory at 
Addenbrooke's and was found 
not to have Down’s 
Syndrome. 

"A subsequent internal in- 
quiry revealed that the two i 
patients' samples had inter- 


changed labels and human 
error was found to be the 
cause of this mistake." a hos- 
pital statment said. A second 
external inquiry said there 
was no flaw in laboratory 
procedure. 

The clinical director of 
medical genetics, Professor 
Martin Bobrow, said: “We 
have offered an unqualified 
apology to these two families. 
My staff are devastated that 
such a mistake, which has 
never happened here before, 
could have occurred.’’ 


Complex process 
of laboratory 
checks meant to 
ensure accuracy 


Chris NQhnt 

Medical Correspondent 

L ARGE hospitals handle 
tens of thousands of 
pathology specimens in a 
year. Involving tissue sam- 
ples and blood and other 
fluids, for scores of diag- 
nostic purposes, ranging 
from testing for cancer and 
HIV to searching for chro- 
mosomal or genetic abnor- 
malities in unborn babies. 

Nationally the cervical 
cancer screening pro- 
gramme alone produces 
some four million speci- 
mens a year. 

Normally, strict proce- 
dures are followed to en- 
I sure that samples are la- 
belled correctly, so that 
patients do not receive a di- 
agnosis intended for some- 
body else. 

The patient’s name is pnt 
on the sample by the doc- 
tor, nurse or technician 
who takes it. When it ar - 1 
rives at the laboratory for 
analysis, it is given an idea- , 
tity number and the pa- 
tient's name remains on it. 

Staff check that the num- 
ber and name match those 
on the patient’s records 
when the cells in the tissue 
or fluid are tested. Both the 
diagnostic tests and the 
paperwork are checked 


again, by people other than 
the original staff member 
doing the work. 

A specialist at the Wessex 
regional genetics centre, 
one of the largest labs car- 
rying out amniocentesis 
tests, said that elaborate 
checks were carried out to 
ensure the diagnosis was 
accurate. But if the lab had 
been sent a wrongly la- 
belled sample by the hospi- 
tal, there was little that 
could be done. 

The consultant explained 
that amniotic fluid samples 
were split between two 
bottles and both were la- 
belled with the patient’s 
name by the hospital staff 
member who collected the 
fluid. 

At the genetics lab the 
samples were split again, so 
that four samples were 
grown and analysed in any 
one case. This guarded 
against contamination or I 
loss. The four results 
should all match. Before 
being sent back with the di- 
agnosis, all four were 
checked again by another 
member of staff. 

A further check was car- 
ried out by a third member 
of staff, and sometimes a 
fourth by the head of the 
laboratory, to ensure that 
the results and patient de- 
tails were correct. 

‘‘As for as I know, all cy- 
togenetic material under- 
goes such a series of 
checks, both for the diagno- 
sis and the paperwork. 
However, if a sample bad 
been switched at source, we 
could not have a handle on 
that.” 


quits 


Owen Bowcott 

S IAN Edwards, the pio- 
neering female conduc- 
tor and the first woman 
to wield the directorial baton 
at English National Opera, 
resigned abruptly yesterday 
following barely more than 
two years of qualified critical 
acclaim. 

Ms Edwards, aged 36. who 
offered no explanation for her 
decision, will leave the com- 
pany formally at the end or 
the year. She was the first 
woman ever appointed as 
music director of a national 
opera company, and had been 
the first — in the late 1980s — 
to conduct at Covent Garden. 

Her unexpected departure 
comes at a time of mixed for- 
tunes for the ENO. which 
many believe has failed to 
capitalise on its glory days at 
the end of the last decade. 
Facing a deficit of £3.3 mil- 
lion. it has only recently 
begun to draw in larger audi- 
ences. Last week the company 
took £1 million for Its new 
production of Carmen. 

In a statement released by 
the ENO, Ms Edwards said: 
"My decision to resign was 
made after much consider- 
ation. I am grateful that I 
have been able, in partner- 
ship with my colleagues, to 
contribute to the creation of a 
new stage in the development 
of the ENO. I wish the com- 
pany continuing success.” 
Both Lord Hare wood, the 
opera house’s chairman, and 
Dennis Marks, general direc- 
tor, expressed sadness at her 
going and hoped she would 
return to conduct perfor- 
mances at the Coliseum. 

Lord Hare wood said: “We 
understand how difficult it 
has been for her to come to 
the decision she has. but she 
will leave us with our great 
affection.” 

Ms Edwards is married 
with a four -year-old son. Her 
husband had been suffering 
from a heart complaint but is 
understood to have recov- 
ered. 

Critics of her brief tenure 
at ENO claimed she foiled to 
provide adequate direction 
for the opera house but others 
insisted she had been de- 
prived of resources to develop 
her ideas. 

Ms Edwards studied at the 
Royal College in Manchester 
and spent two years at the St 
Petersburg Conservatoire in 
the early 1990s before taking 
up the ENO post. 

Her successor has yet to be 
named. 
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Sian Edwards . . . tenure 
met mixed reaction 


Nervous White House blocks European favourite for Nato top post 


John Palmer in Brussels 


T HE United States is 
refusing to support the 
candidate for Nato secre- 
tary-general favoured by most 
of its European allies — the 
former Dutch prime minister, 
Ruud Lubbers. 

Mr Lubbers appeared to be 
a certainty for the post, but in 
a last-minute attempt to block 
him. the US is leaning 
towards the former Danish 
foreign minister. Uffe EUe- 

m arm -Jen sen. 

The clash between the Clin- 


ton administration and its 
European allies means that 
Nato ambassadors who had 
hoped to come up with a win- 
ning candidate in Brussels 
today may have to delay any 
appointment for several 
weeks. The prospect of dead- 
lock hanging over the search 
for a successor to the former 
Belgian Nato secretary-gen- 1 
eral Willy Claes, comes as 
the alliance prepares for a 
massive military operation in 
support of an eventual peace 
settlement in Bosnia. 

During the past week, 
senior Clinton administration 


officials have interviewed at 
length both Mr Lubbers and 
Mr EHemann-Jensen about 
.their suitability for Nato’s 
most powerful post Accord- , 
mg to Danish government 
sources, the US resents what 
it sees as an attempt by its 
European partners to steam- 
roller Mr Lubbers' nomina- 
tion through, and believes 
that Mr Ellemann-Jensen 
would be a politically more 
effective voice for Nato. 

White House thinking is 
dominated by tbe need for a 
good communicator at tbe 
Nato helm, who will help to 


persuade Congress to approve 
the plan to send up to 20,000 
US troops to Bosnia. 

“You have to understand 
that the Clinton administra- 
tion has one big problem, 
which is persuading a scepti- 
cal Congress to vote to send 
grounds troops to back a 
peace settlement in Bosnia 
and to finance the operation 1 
as well," a Nato diplomat said 
last night. | 

“The US needs someone 
who can speak out strongly 
and effectively for Nato and 
alliance policies and influ- 
ence Congress. There are 


doubts about Lubbers’ ability 
to do this.” 

To date, France, Germany, 
Britain, Italy, Portugal, Bel- 
gium and Spain have declared 
support for Mr Lubbers. Lux- 
embourg is also believed to 
support him. 

The French government, 
which vetoed Mr Ellemann- 
Jensen partly because of Den- 
mark's opposition to its nu- 
clear tests in the South 
Pacific, is furious with the US 
intervention. "The Europeans 
have never blocked an Ameri- 
can choice for Nato's military 
chief and they should not op- 


pose the clear European 
choice for secretary-general,” 
a French diplomat said. 

It was unclear last night 
whether the US would main- 
tain support for Mr Ellemann- 
Jensen if the majority of 
European Nato governments 
stick with Mr Lubbers. 

“Deadlock could open the 
way for another attempt to 
find an acceptable third can- 
didate.” another Nato source 
said. “Inevitably, people are 
talking about a possible Brit- 
ish candidate, whether Leon 
Brittan or Douglas Hurd.” 

Last month John Major did 


take soundings among Nato 
governments to see whether 
there was support for a candi- 
date like the European Com- 
mission vice-president. Sir 
Leon, but in the end he joined 
President Jacques Chirac and 
the German chancellor, Hel- 
mut Kohl, in backing Mr Lub- 
bers. Despite continued 
rumours to the contrary in 
Brussels, there seems no pros- 
pect that Mr Hurd will change 
his mind and accept nomina- 
tion to head Nato. Sir Leon is 
still available however. 

When the Dutch govern- 
ment formally proposed Mr , 


Lubbers for the post last week 
it was assumed that the whole 
matter had as good as been 
wrapped up. Should he fail at 
the last fence now because of 
American opposition, it 
would be the second humiliat- 
ing rejection he will have suf- 
fered in the past year. 

He had been expected to 
succeed Jacques Defers as 
president of the Commission 
in 19&, but after being vetoed 
at the last moment by the Ger- 
man government the job was 
given to the former Luxem- 
bourg prime minister. Jac- 
ques San ter. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL THEATRE IN THE WEST END 


Ipo.ne of the- m ost intoxicating, thljkrically 
imaginative experiences of the 

** Tlalcfry's newly-cast revival surpasses his original 1 

thrilling piece of theatre 

which must hr seen by ail who missed it 
first time round”. 


WINNER OF 
MAJOR 
'AWARDS 
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FOLLOWING FOUR SELL OUT SEASONS THE AWARD-WINNING PRODUCTION if 
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) B PRIESTLEY S 
CLASSIC THRILLER 


CALLS 

liafellMSy; 







Kenneth Graharae .kfapxv hr Alan Bennett 



Garrick Theatre 


/ 71 494 5576 CC: 0171 312 8036 




FROM 25 NOVEMBER at 

THE OLD VIC 

FOR A STRICTLY LIMITED SEASON 

BOOK NOW: 0171 928 6655 / 312 8034 




*A delightful 
evening, a treat 
for anyone" 

The lima 

"GENUINELY 
MAGICAL * 

Daily Ttitgrtrph 

"Joyous, 
sophisticated 
and richly witty" 

Daily Express 
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4 THE NOLAN DEBATE The Guardian Tuesday November T 1SP5 

Newton’s ‘significant strengthening of rules’ fails to win sufficient backing as majority of MPs opts for full pay disclosure 

House votes for ‘right to know* rules 

for 
MPs 


Rebecca Smith ers 
and Michael White 


Six backbenchers give their views on rights and wrongs of revealing outside earnings 


T ony newton, the 
Leader of the 
House, yesterday 
presented a package 
of reforms drawn 
up by a select committee in 
reponse to the Nolan report 
on standards in public life as 
"the most significant 
strengthening of our rules for 
decades". 

But his plea for MPs to 
throw out Labour's call for 
the hill disclosure of pay- 
ments relating to Members’ 
parliamentary position was 
defeated in a technically free 
vote by 322 to 271. 

Opening the three-hour de- 
bate, he said the proposals 
aimed "to balance the over- 
riding duties of members to 
serve their constituents with- 
out any undue hindrance, 
with the necessary safeguards 
that our freedoms in this 
House should not be abused." 

He also insisted that the 
proposal to ban paid advocacy 
— which MPs ultimately ap- 
proved by 587 votes to 2 — 
went "significantly further” 
than the curbs recommended 
by Lord Nolan. 

Ann Taylor, shadow Leader 
of the House, said the rule 
banning paid advocacy 
should be uncootentious 
since it dated back to 1947 and 
should have been followed by 
all MPs. But she highlighted 
the fundamental difference 
between Mr Newton's and 
Labour's position on the dec- 
laration of income from 
consultancies. 

"The select committee 
points out that these pay- 
ments are only received by 
MPs because we are Members 
of this House. Therefore they 
should be public, and there- 
fore our constituents do have 
a right to know. 

“If there is a distinction to 
be made it is the distinction 
already made, which Mr New- 
ton is recommending to this 
House, between those agree- 
ments we have relating to 
parliamentary activity and 
the independent work some 
people have.” No further dis- 
tinction needed to be drawn 
to implement Labour's 
amendment she said. 

"The Nolan committee 
recommendations say that 
the amount a member 
receives is relevant because 
whether a member receives 
£1,000 or £20,000 may influ- 
ence that member in terms of 
disagreeing with that organi- 
sation. And that is fUndamen- 





TOM KING, Conservative 
MP for Bridgwater, former 
defence secretary and a 
Nolan committee member: 
"We on the Nolan 
committee found real 
difficulties in 
distinguishin g between 
advice and advocacy . . . but 

if a unanim ous view of 15 
senior and experienced 
Members says it can be 
done. Fm prepared to 
support it But I do worry at 
the speed at which this 
whole exercise has been 
conducted. 

If we are to make the 
rules work and uphold the 
integrity of the House, such 
a position must deal with 
the links with trade unions 
and the Labour Party . . . 
they have now a position in 
which money donated from 
trade anions to 
constituencies need not be 
declared.” 


tal to this argument." Ms 
Taylor declared she was spon- 
sored by the GMB union; that 
she was an adviser to the 
Association of Teachers and 
Lecturers: that the public ser- 
vice union Unison had in the 
past assisted with her office 
costs: and that her family had 
received a gift of football tick- 
ets earlier this year. 

She told the House: "I men- 
tion the interests that I have , 
. . . because it is clear . . . that 
I am affected by the amend- 
ment on disclosure which 
stands in my name.” 

Tony Wright (Lab. Cannock i 


JOHN BtFFEN, 
Conservative MP for 
Shropshire North: “It Isn't 
just a question of “the club' 
looking at the suggestions 
box and seeing if things can 
be done rather better. 

Much of the debate has 
been driven by the public. 
There is an outside 
powerful mood of anxiety 
about how we perform. 

What an MP earns in 
director's fees will be 
public knowledge. 

What he receives as 
income as a consultant will 
remain within the veils of 
mystery. 

I tell you, yon cannot 
hold this situation. 

It is nothing to do with 
the decision that we are 
taking today, but with 
other forces outside this 
chamber which are 
requiring a different 
approach to disclosure.” 


and Burntwood) praised die 
“candour” of Roger Freeman, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, who said at the 
weekend that being an MP 
was not a full-time Job. 

But he attacked Sir Edward 
Heath for saying that people 
had “no right to know certain 
things”. 

"People do have a right to 
have confidence in their pub- ( 
lie institutions and to have 
confidence in Parliament At 
the moment Parliament is 
getting dangerously close to 
eroding that," he said. 

John Evans, the veteran 
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SIR EDWARD HEATH, 
Conservative MP for Old 
Bexley and Sldcnp, and 
former prime minister: 
“What is the argument for 
publishing the private 
Income a Member gets? 
There is no argument for it, 
absolutely none at alL It’s 
just that the party opposite 
wants to publicise . . . what 
other people on this side of 
the House are earning 
because it's always been a 
doctrine of envy and hatred. 

That Is why I have 
continually objected to 
these things. 

This House has always 
been known as an 
honourable House and 
members have been known 
as Honourable Members 
and that is the way we 
should behave in the 
future, not tied down in the 
machinations of the people 
opposite.” 


Labour MP for St Helens 
North and AEU-sponsored 
member of his party’s 
National Executive Commit- 
tee, accused Mr Freeman of 
being behind an Observer 
report that 100 Tory members 
would stand down if the 
Nolan blueprint was imple- 
mented in folL 
In an exchange with Barry 
Porter, the Tory MP for .Wir- 
ral South accused by the Sun- 
day Times of being willing to 
fix a meeting for a business- 
man with a minister for a fee, 
he goaded Mr Porter into in- 
sisting: “I am uotin breach of 


PETER SHORE. Labour MP 
for Bethnal Green & 
Stepney, and a Nolan 
committee member: “lam 
particularly pleased we 
would now ban outright 
such practices as cash for 
questions, cash for 
amendments, cash for early 
day motions, cash for 
private members’ bills and 
cash for [Commons] 
speeches. 

“But let's be realistic; 
there are other forms of 
advocacy which will still 
continue and the most 
important of these is the 
access MPs have to 
ministers, civil servants 
and deputations. 

Nolan was set up to 
restore public confidence in 
elected members. It will not 
succeed in this task if the 
House rejects this major 
recommendation to disclose 
income.” 


any rule of this House." 
David Winnick (Lab. Walsall 
North) later praised the Sun- 
day Times, but Jeff Rooker, 
deputy shadow Leader of the 
House, said foe paper should 
not have sat on Its allegations 
against Mr Porter for 14 
months. He emphasised that 
Labour's concern about dis- ; 
closing cash from consultan- 
cies was a parliamentary 
rather than a party political 
matter. 

Mr Evans, who sat on the 1 
select committee whose post- 
Nolan rules were voted on i 
last night, accused Mr New- 1 


SIR TERENCE HIGGINS, 
Conservative MP for 
Worthing: “Nolan himself 
recognised that the issues 
he was considering could 
not be divorced from the 
issue of members' pay. 

We are in a serious 
recruitment crisis as far as 
this House is concerned . . . 
in the sense that the people 
suitably qualified to come 
to this House, and more 
particularly to be drawn 
from this House to become 
ministers, are likely to be 
adversely affected if we 
continue in the present 
situation with regard to 
members' pay. 

If we go on in the same 
way the next to years as we 
have gone over the last 30. 
then I fear we shall in 10 
years find a very large 
number of people In this 
House who are either 
placemen or paranoics.” 


ton of "conducting a charade" 
last July in seeking more 
time to draft new rules — be- 
cause Tory MPs had no inten- 
tion of voting for Nolan. 

Sir John Stanley, the Tory 
MP for Tonbridge & Mailing 
and another ex-mini star .said 
that in his 20 years in the 
Commons, “paid advocacy j 
had been alive and well in 1 
every part of the House" de- 
spite the 1947 declaration 
against it. He warned trades 
unions would be affected by 
the proposed ban, as 221 
Labour MPs had sponsorship, 
financial consultancies and i 


DAVID WTLSHERE, 

, Conservative MP for 
Spelthorne: "I am fed up 
being called a sleazebag. 
Every time all Tory MPs 
are attacked, I am included, 
and it hurts. 

What we are faced with is 
the chance to put all that 
behind us. If it hurts, we’ve 
only got ourselves to blame. 

I have come to the conc- 
lusion we simply have to 
disclose relevant earnings. 
In an ideal world I wouldn't 
want to. But we do not live 
In an ideal world and we 
are not in an ideal House. 
Disclosure of relevant 
earnings has become the 
price we have to pay. 

“E am not voting for 
Labour; no one will be. 
People will be voting for 
Parliament. And I am not 
voting against my 
Government; X am voting 
against ,sleaze.” 


other union-sponsored ties. 

Robert Maclennan. the Lib- 
eral Democrat spokesman. 
also supported full declara- 
tion of consultancy payments. 
But he said foe debate was 
also about the huge increase 
in the volume of legislation 
going through Parliament, 
which had led to the growth 
in foe “army” of consultants 
lobbying at Westminster. He 
warned of a "systematic fail- 
ure in the House and Parlia- 
ment generally which 
required much more radical 
reform — a great Reform 
Act" 


MPs in wo separate votes 
last night and earlier in 
July have agreed sweeping 
new rules governing MPS‘ 
outside interests and 
regulation of behaviour, 
n New Parliamentary 
Commissioner for 
Standards. Sir Gordon 
Downey, to oversee 
conduct of MPs. will start 
work on November 15. 
r The commissioner, 
reporting to a new 11- 
strang committee on 
standards and privileges, 
will be responsible for 
overseeing the 
compilation, maintenance 
and greater accessibility of 
the register of members* 
interests. He will be 
entitled to initiate 
investigation of MPs 
rather than wait for a 
complaint, and then report 
to a five strong sub- 
committee. 

□ Any MP subject ton 
complaint will be entitled 
to cross-examine 
witnesses giving evidence 
against them. Hearings are 
likely to be held in public, 
unlike the centuries-old 
privileges committee, 
which met in private. 

□ No MP should sign any 
new contracts with a 
requirement to advocate 
on behalf of fee-paying 
outside interests. All MPs 
must end contracts that 
require advocacy by 
March 31. All contracts 
with outside interests 
deriving from membership 
of the Commons must be 
deposited with the 
Parliamentary 
Commissioner by March 
31. 

□ Xll outside earnings 
deriving from work solely 
available due to 
membership of the 
Commons to be disclosed 
in bands starting at £1.000, 
rising to £5.000. and 
continuing in further 
£5,000 bands. Disclosure to 
start on March 31 next 
year. 

□ Parliamentary Order 
Paper wiU show if MP has a 
relevant interest when 
sign ing early day motion, 
tabling written questions, 
or amendments. 

□ The Law Commission is 

to undertake a review of 
the common and statute 
law of relating to bribery, 
with specific reference to 
MPs. I 
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Men on parade . . . Soldiers of the Croatian army Tiger 1 brigade mark their fifth anniversary with a march through the capital. Zagreb, yesterday photograph: Robert rajttc 

The villagers of western Bosnia will no longer eat pork. The reason is simple, writes Julian Borger 

Pigs feed among the dead 


I N WESTERN Bosnia, 
these are the days cf the 
pig. The neglected ani- 
mals have broken out of 
their sties and have i 
taken over same villages. 

Like some bleak enactment 
of Animal Farm, pairs of pigs 
trot like squires along co u ntry 
roads, sniffing out food in the 
gardens of abandoned houses. 
The Bosnian army and the 
returning refugees will not 
touch them, partly from 
Islamic tradition, but also out 
of a more direct distaste. As 
they venture into many Iso- 
lated hamlets, they have found 
the pigs feasting on the 
corpses cf Muslims murdered 
by retreating Serb 
paramilitaries. 

In Tomina, eight miles 
south of the market town of 
Sa n ski Most a Bosnian sol- 
dier vented his rage on the 
animals. The carcasses of 
three pigs lay beside a house 
as though mowed down by fir- 
ing squad, lines of dry blood 
running down from bullet 
marks on the walL They had 
been left to bloat and rot 
Their executioners were too 
busy burying their own kind 
to dispose of dead animals. 

In a nearby field, a line of 
five soldiers, an imam and a 
middle-aged man In civilian 
clothes crouched in file snow 
ami prayed at the edge of 
newly-dug graves. Two bodies 
lay . bound in white shrouds. 


five paras away. Fehim Nasic 
was 89 when he died. Both his 
Legs bad been amputated in 
the second world war. His 
wife Tamame was a few years 
younger. The judge said both 
bad been shot in the bade of 
file head in mid.-Septembes- by 
rebel Serbs. 

As Bosnian and Croatian 
coalition forces advanced, the 
rebels began rounding up the 
3,700 remaining Muslims in 1 
the Sanairi Most county. So 
far, Bosnian officials accompa- 
nied by international observ- 
ers have found 130 bodies, but 
up to 700 men from the county 
are still missing — either dig- 
ging trenches for the Serbs, or 
already dead. 

According to Tomina survi- 
vors, Muslim civilians unable 
to walk were executed on the 
spot during the round-up, but 
fiie judge said only two bodies 
had been found so far in the 
village. The others could have 
been buried or thrown down a 
well, the judge said. 

The civilian at the funeral 
was the Nasics’s son, Husein, 
who had fled to Slovenia in 
1992 when the Bosnian war 
started. "1 begged them to 
come with me, but they 
refiised. They said they would 

not leave their l and," he said. 

The soldiers tried to pick up 
the bodies, but they began to 
disintegrate in their hands, 
releasing a powerful, fetid 
stench. Finally, sheets were 


slipped under the bodies and 
used as <iinp to lower fham 
into the graves. 

Mr Nasic tried to offer 
money for the burial, but the 
young imam turned him 
down. The argument drew 
them bun a melancholy dance 
— Mr Nasic weeping and try- 
ing to stuff German marks 
into the imam’s military 
tunic, the cleric wheeling 
away in embarrassment. 


atian gunners. But time 
finally ran out, leaving tha 
army a few miles short of Pri- 
jedor, Omarska, Ljubija and 
Kozarac — a litany of sus- 
pected mass grave sites. 

General Mehmed Alagic, 
one of the government's top 
three commanders, was ada- 
mant He thumped the table in 
his headquarters in Sanski 
Most The peace talks in Day- 1 
ton. Ohio, could not freeze the 1 


In Tomina, a soldier vented his rage on 
the beasts. Three of their carcasses 
lay by a house as if shot by firing squad 


The muffled crack cf rifle 
shots came through fiie falling 
snow from file front line, 500 
yards away, hastening the end 
of the ceremony. 

The October ceasefire is 
broadly holding but soldiers 
on both sides, having wielded 
automatic rifles for more than 
three years, have no better 
way to amuse themselves than 
rattling the edges of the truce. 
The ceasefire is bitterly 
unpopular among Bosnian 
army commanders, who had 
to HaW a successful offensive. 

Their government delayed 
Ri gTitog the de a l for & few 
days, almost certainly to allow 
their soldiers to gain more ter- 
ritory with the help of Cro- j 


front lines in their present po- 
sitions, he said. "Without Pri- 
jedor and Kozarac there can I 
be no peace. Write a big . 
article about that The world | 
should allow iis to liberate 
them. It is the only way we 
can get to the truth." 

There is already plenty of 
work to be done in the cap- 
tured territory. If Bosnian 
claims are borne out mass 
graves from 1992 and 1995 lie 
like strata beneath the soil in 
the Sanski Most area. The 
local authorities say they are 
waiting for the arrival of 
investigators from fiie Hague 
war crimes tribunal before 
they start to dig. 

Some of the torture and exe- 


Nazi collaborator’s killer 
‘wanted to be Jewish ’ 


Afox Duval Smith to Paris 


A MAN accused of mur- 
dering Prance’s lead- 
ing Nazi collaborator 
told a Paris court yesterday 
that be wanted to be 
Jewish. 

Christian Didier, aged 51, 
from Saint-Dte in eastern 
France, admitted shooting 
Rent Bonsquet. aged 84, at 
his Paris fiat on June 8 , 
1993. after pretending to 
delivers letter. 

At the time of his death, | 
Bonsquet. who was chief of 
police under the collabora- 
tionist Vichy regime, was 
due to stand trial for super- 
vising the round-up of 
60,000 Jews who were de- 
ported to German concen- 
tration camps in 1943. 

As his trial opened at Par- 
is’s Assize Court yesterday, 



Christian Didier: ’tormented 
by a tyrannical father’ 

Mr Didier told the jury of 
six men and three women 
that his life had been one of 
“36,000 odd jobs and as 
much misery” because of a 
tyrannical father. 

Hie said: “When I was 
small, i heard time and 
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time again about a wartime 
raid against a Jewish fam- 
ily in my street. The father 
was executed. It haunted 
me. I wanted to be Jewish. I 
hated anyone linked to Vi- 
chy France.” 

Mr Didier said he had 
twice been admitted to psy- 
chiatric centres and had al- 
ways been an “excessively 
tormented person” . 

Psychologists have de- 
scribed Mr Didier. who has 
teen in custody since the 
murder, as a “borderline 
case" but insist he was 
mentally coherent when he 
knocked on the door of 
Bonsquet’s Paris fiat and 
shot him five times. 

The defence, which is 
calling nearly 40 witnesses 
during the trial, is expected 
to centre its case on evi- 
dence which would have 
been heard against Bous- 
1 quet. The collaborator’s 
friends are known to have 
1 included leading politi- 
cians, such as the former 
president, Franpois 
Mitterrand. 

However, Judge Yves Ja- 
cob warned the defence 
against launching a post- 
humous trial against Bons- 
quet “The court believes 
Mr Didier would only have 
had access to publicly 
available information 
about Mr Bonsquet” he 
said. 


APoi Paris 

T WO in three French are 
against their country’s 
underground nuclear tests in 
, the South Pacific, according 
to a poll published yesterday. 

The poll, by TMO Consul- 
tants. found that 67 per cent 
are against the tests, and only 
23 per cent in favour. Ten per 
rant had no opinion. 

The findings suggest that , 
opposition to the tests has in- 
creased slightly since France , 
broke the three-year testing I 
moratorium in September 
with a blast beneath Moruroa 
atoLL 

In another survey taken 
several days after the first 
blast, 60 per cent said they op- 
posed the tests. 

France has since set off two 
other nuclear explosions be- 
neath Moruroa and neigh- 
bouring Fangataufe atolL At 
least three more are planned. 

The tests triggered a world- 
wide outcry against France. 
But Paris insists they are 
needed to modernise its nu- 
clear arsenal and permit it to 
carry out further tests 
through computer 

simulation. 

The poll, conducted be- 
tween October 9 and 18. in- 
volved 1.006 people. No mar 
gin of error was given, but it 
is generally 3 to 4 points 
either tray. 


o 



The furore ever Somerville’s 
bathtime pictures shows us 
just how far the pendulum has 
swung from the bad old days 
when children were little more 
than their parents chattels. 
But has it gone too far? 




cuticm sites in the town itself 
have already been identified 
beyond reasonable doubt. 
Eleven bodies were discovered 
in the town’s ceramics fac- 
tory. where survivors say 
beatings and shootings took 
place. 

Other bodies may be buried 
nearby, although p reliminar y 
excavations by Bosnian sol- 
diers have so far uncovered 
nothing. There are also 
numerous accounts of beat- 
ings carried out by Serb sol- 
diers in the concrete works, 
where up to 45 Muslims were 
kept far more than two weeks 
in a garage built for one car. 

There is also evidence of 
killings in the old hotel, near 
the centre of Sanski Most 

Several former residents 
now in central Bosnian refu- 
gee camps spoke of men being 
marched off to fiie hotel by 
Serbian volunteers under the 
warlord, Zeljko ”Arkan’ 
Raznatovlc. 

Omer Sails, a former fenn 
labourer, aged 74, said he was 
locked up in fiie old hotel cel- 
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lar for six days in mid-Septem- 
ber. On the second day his 
guards forced him into a small 
room behind a heavy metal 
door. “The door wouldn’t 
open. There was something 
behind it, and 1 couldn't get in. 
But the Serbs pushed me 
through,” he recalled. “On the 
other side were two bodies. 
Their feet had been jammed 
through file small window 
above the door, and they were 
banging upside down. They 
were covered in blood, but 
their flesh was blue.*’ 

The Sanski Most mayor's 
office said the bodies of 
Muhamed Kursomovic and 
Kmir Muhic were found in the 
hotel. Mr Sails said he was 
also hung upside down and 
beaten with fists and wooden 
sticks. He survived and was 
later moved to the ceramics 
factory, where he managed to 
escape and link up with the 
Bosnian army. 

But the sight oT the old hotel 
is still enough to freeze him 
with fear. “It is where I saw 
my death stand before me." 


Matthew Breexbttki 
In Warsaw 

PRESIDENT Lech Walesa of 
Poland narrowly lost Sun- 
day’s first round of the presi- 
dential election, but was 
being hailed as the eventual 
winner yesterday. 

Mr Walesa, who only a few 
months ago had been advised 
to retire because of his dismal 
standing, now has consider- 
able momentum behind him 
as he heads into the runoff 
round against the reformed 
communist candidate. Alek- 
sander Kwasniewski, leader 
of the Democratic Left 
Alliance. 

With returns in from three 
quarters of Poland’s voting 
districts, Mr Walesa has cap- 
tured 33.5 per cent of the vote 
to the young leftwing chal- 
lenger’s 34-8 per cent 

But few were paying atten- 
tion to the shortfall, because 
during the second round, 
anti-communist forces are ex- 
pected to boost the president’s 
standing. Already three for- 
mer prime ministers, includ- 
ing Tadeusz Mazowiecki. : 
have endorsed him. saying 
only he could lead Poland into , 
Nato. Many of the defeated 
candidates from the centre- 
right camp are expected to fol- 
low suit 

“A tremendous display of 
political talent,” admitted 
Adam Michnik, the executive 
editor of the mass-circulation 
daily Gazeta Wyborcza, who 
is no fan of Mr Walesa. “He’s 
now the heavy fevourite to 
win.” 

Even Mr Kwasniewski’s 
closest associates were im- 
pressed, comparing the presi- 
dent to a political tank. 


On Sunday, Mr Walesa 
went on the assault saying 
bis strong showing was a sig- 
nal that Poles wanted the par- 
liament which is controlled 
by Mr Kwasniewski’s party, 
dissolved. 

"The parliament is not good 
because it doesn't reflect the 
true divisions of society," he 
said. "I will strive to have a 
parliament that does." 

His announcement will 
probably bring in votes. It 
was warmly received by the 
fractious rightwing parties 
which have no representation 
in the legislature but enjoy 
widespread electoral support 

Meanwhile. Mr Kwas- 
niewski faces a much tougber 
challenge in expanding his 
electorate, which is consid- 
ered saturated and includes 
many Poles nostalgic for the 
communist era. Yesterday he 
was already wooing an audi- 
torium filled with students, in 
the hope of attracting 
younger voters for whom his- 
torical divisions play a lesser 
role. 

Many of Mr Kwasniewski's 
hopes rest on a much-antici- 
pated televised debate with 
Mr Walesa. The president has 
accepted the challenge and 
has vowed to "demonstrate 
the nonsense of Mr Kwas- 
niewski's philosophy". 

Already many Poles revel 
in the irony of a debate which 
will feature the eloquent 
economist warding off Mr 
Walesa's working-class verbal 
thrusts. Few have forgotten 
when, in a similar debate in 
1988, the former shipyard 
electrician soundly thrashed 
the Communist Party's most 
sophisticated economist 

Leader comment, page 8 


Safety fears as Armenia restarts 
nuclear plant in seismic zone 

C ASH-STRAPPED and seri- i a seismic zone — the reason 
ousty short of energy. Ar- I for its closure in 1988, al- 


V-/ously short of energy. Ar- 
menia has restarted power 
generation from a nuclear 
reactor sited in the middle of 
an earthquake zone, writes 
Ian Trayrwr in Bonn. 

Armenian officials said yes- 
terday that one of the reactors 
at Metsamor, 15 miles from 
the capital, Yerevan, began 
producing electricity on Sun- 
day for the first time since its 
closure six years ago. after an 
earthquake that left 25,000 
people dead. 

The plant is thought dan- 
gerous on two counts; it is in ! 


a seismic zone — the reason 
for its closure in 1988, al- 
though the earthquake did 
not affect it — and its 1970s, 
Soviet-designed reactor is 
regarded by Western experts 
as the most dangerous type in 
existence. 

The International Atomic 
Energy Agency in Vienna 
said yesterday it had no opin- 
ion on the Armenian deci- 
sion. But two weeks ago, it 
told the Guardian that every 
Western nuclear expert who 
had examined the Metsamor 
plant had advised that it 
should not be restarted. 
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‘The bullet that killed you ica t 


Elder brother held as 
murder accomplice 


Derek Brown In Jerusalem 


T HE elder brother of the 
confessed assassin of 
Yitzhak Rabin was an 
accomplice in the murder, 
police told a Tel Aviv court 
yesterday. They said Hagai 
Amir prepared the dumdum 
bullet used to kill the Israeli 
prime minister. 

"He took a bullet, drilled a 
hole in it and turned it into a 
lethal bullet which causes far 
more damage than a regular 
one." a police officer said. Ha- 
gai Amir, aged 27. who has 
been under arrest since the 
Saturday- killing, was 
remanded for another seven 
days pending preparation of 
an indictment 
The man accused of pulling 
the trigger. Yigal Amir, told 
the court “I acted alone but 
maybe with God." i 

Yigal. a Jewish student, 
aged 25, was remanded in cus- 


tody for 15 days after confess- 
ing to the assassination. He 
showed no repentance. 

“I did not commit the act to 
stop the peace process be- 
cause there is no such con- 
cept as the peace process. It is 
a process of war," he told the 
court “The people are indif- 
ferent to the fact that a Pales- 
tinian state is being created 
here." 

Rabin was assassinated as 
he left a peace rally in the 
heart of Tel Aviv. He was shot 
twice at point-blank range on 
his way to his car. A body- 
guard was also shot and 
wounded. 

Yigal Amir, a law student at 
Bar Ban University, has been 
linked with the radical right- 
wing settler movement which 
bitterly opposes Palestinian 
self-rule. 

Shin Bet the Israeli secret 
police, asked the court not to 
let Mr Amir see a lawyer for 
two days. They wanted to es- 


tablish whether he truly 
acted alone, or had links with 
a militant pro-settler group 
known as Eyal 

Mr Amir, dressed in the 
clothes he wore when he was 
seized at the scene of the as- 
sassination, sat in court be- 
tween two policemen, looking 
composed and unconcerned. 

But he objected to condi- 
tions in custody. “Aren't I a 
human being?" he said. “Iam 
sure they give Arab prisoners 
more.” 

The magistrate. Dan Artel, 
said: “Before me is a suspect 
in one of the worst crimes 
ever committed in Israel and 
from a public viewpoint pos- 
sibly the worst committed at 
all times in this country. 

"The suspect confesses to 
the murder of Prime Minister 
| Yitzhak Rabin . . . and does 
not deny that he planned it in 
advance and did it with a 
clear mind.’* 

Mr Amir told reporters: 


“Everybody is shaken by the 
killing of a prime minister 
who grovelled before all the 
countries of the world. The 
nation didn't care that the 
prime minister was elected by 
20 per cent Arabs. 1 was at the 
Ipeace] demonstration. It was 
50 per cent Arabs. What will 
you do when there are two 
million Arabs here? Will we 
give the state to the Arabs?" 

He said that Jewish Hala- 
chic (religious) law permitted 
the killing of someone who 
tried to give land to an 
enemy. 

He also told the magistrate: 
“If the prime minister de- 
clares he is not responsible 
for the security of 2 per cent 
of the nation (the Jewish set- 
tlers] and shakes hands with 
the biggest of murderers and 
frees terrorists from jail a few 
days alter killing Jews, he is 
not my prime minister." 

Mr Amir has not been 
charged, but is likely to be 
accused of premeditated mur- 
der and attempted murder. If 
found guilty he faces life im- 
prisonment. The death penal- 
ty in Israel applies only to 
crimes against humanity. 


Letters, page 8; Hugo Young, 
page 9 


All lament that gunman 
a Jew, but some rejoice 


Christopher Reynolds 
In Kamei Shomron 


M ourning is a subtle 

exercise in the West 
Bank territory 
where Yitzhak Rabin en- 
raged thousands of Jewish 
settlers by seeking peace 
with the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organisation — per- 
haps to bargain away their 
homes. 

Speaking of the murdered 
prime minister, men use 
the words “brother” and 
“betrayer”. “No one can ar- 

E ne that the deed isn't terri- 
le." said Jay Shapiro, a 
contract-negotiation 
specialist who came to Is- 
rael from the United States 
26 years ago. “Political kill- 
ing? Unacceptable. At the 
first level, nobody can be 
happy. 

“But let’s go one step 
above that; What is the at- 
mosphere in which this 


happened? The govern- 
ment's attitude towards 
those who don’t agree with 
! it Is disparaging ... If there 
was anyone who fostered 
an atmosphere of verbal po- 
litical violence. It was 
Rabin.” 

Mr Shapiro’s family is 
among the 1,300 in Kamei 
Shomron. an hour's drive 
north of Jerusalem. The 
street is on a pleasant sab- 
urban block, but his 49- 
year lease is on land be- 
yond the “green line” that 
marks Israel’s pre-1967 
border. 

He worries about animos- 
ity in the far less affluent 
Palestinian village of Kafr 
Laqif. a few hundred yards 
away. He worries even 
more abont the larger Pal- 
estinian town Of KaDtilya a 
few miles distant where 
cars belonging to Jews are i 
often greeted with rocks. 

Karnei Shomron, sur- 
rounded by olive trees and 


hills, lies in an area where 
the confessed assassin, Yi- 
gal Amir , is said to have 
spent time daring the sum- 
mer, joining other students 
to encourage further Jew- 
ish settlement Residents 
say his actions could under- 
mine their cause by making 
a martyr of Rabin. 

Bnt like many of the 
120,000 Jewish settlers on 
some 130 West Bank sites, 
they bitterly fought Rabin’s 
compromises with Palestin- 
ians in the peace accord. 

With a neighbour, Haim 
Spring, Mr Shapiro la- 
mented the outburst of vio- 
lence and traced a long list 
of reasons for their loss of 
faith in Rabin and their 
participation in demonstra- 
■ tions against him. 

“People feel betrayed,” 

I Mr Shapiro said. Mr Spring 
added: "Our lives are 
threatened every single day 
as we come and go . . 

‘Nor should one expect 


that ambivalence is 
reserved for adults only. 
Natan Spero. aged L 2 , on 
bis way home from school 
said: “Everyone is upset 
that a Jew had to kill a Jew. 
But. forgetting how he 
died, some are glad. He 
was, like, giving away the 
country. Thirty per cent 
are glad and the rest 
aren't.” He was among the 
glad, despite the disagree- 
ment of his good friend 
Eran Blomberg, aged 14. 

On a street lined with du- 
plexes occupied mostly by 
Israeii-hom Jews, a young 
mother. Shell David, of- 
fered a s imilar view to 
Bran's. “This is not what 
we heed right now,” she 
said through a translator. 
“The people who take Ra- 
j bin's place: who knows 
what they'll do?” 

In the government office 
where she worts as a secre- 
tary, Ms David said, one 
woman, a social worker, 
had sat quietly all day, 
resisting conversation. 
When she finally spoke, it 
was to grope, out loud, for a 
proper way to think of the 
prime minister’s assassina- 
tion. “Maybe,” she said, 
“it’s from God.” — Los 
Angeles Times. 
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cannot kill what you started’ 


World leaders and ordinary people converged on Mount Herzl 
cemetery in Jerusalem. These are extracts from some tributes 


The king 

Y OU livecl.BS a soldier. Too. 

died as a soldier for peace, 
and I believe it is time for an 
of us to come oat openly and 
to speak of peace. Not here 
tpday, but fcr all the times to 
c dmft. We belong to the camp 


We believe that our one 
God wishes us to live in peace 
and wishes peace upon us. 
For these are his teachings to 
all the followers of the three 
great monotheistic religions, 
th<» oiifidrg n nf Ab raham 
We are not ashamed, cor 
are we afraid, nor are we any- 
thing but determined to con- 
clude the legacy for which my 
friend fell, as did my grand- 
father, [slain] in tills vary city 


when 1 was with him as but a 
young boy. 

Standing here, X commit be- 
fore you. before my people in 
Jordan, and before die world, 
myself to continue to do the 
utmost to ensure that we shall 
leave a similar legacy 
As long as I live, I will be 
proud to have known him, to 
have worked with him as a 
brother, as a friend, and as a 

man 

— King Hussein cf Jordan 

The heir 

W E GAME here to salute 
you, Yitzhak, a clear sa- 
lute to what you were: an elite 
fighter who attained victories 
for his people. A great 
dreamer who created a new 


reality in our region . . . This 
last Saturday night we sang 
together the Song cf Peace 
a na I felt a rising spirit in 
your breast 

You told me about warn- 
ings against your life at this 
rally. We did not know who 
would strike. We did not 
imagine the injury would be 
so great But we knew we 
must not fear death and we 
must not hesitate in the 
peace. 

... The last three years 
were a crowning glory of your 
efforts. You promised to 
change die order of priorities 
and here came a new round of 
priorities. A Btrong new wind 
of peace began to blow . . . 

I see our people with tears 
in their eyes, but we know 
that the . . . bullet that killed 


you cannot Mil the idea you 
Started . . . you left us a way 
span which we will march 
with faith gnrf de termination. 
— Shimon Peres, acting prime 
minister 

The ally- 

president 

T ODAY, my fellow citizens 
of the world, I ask all of 
you to take a good, hard look 
at fins picture. Look at the 
leaders from all over the 
Middle East and around the 
world who have Journeyed 
here today for Yitzhak Rabin 
and for peace. Though we no 
longer hear hip deep and 
booming voice, it is he who 
hws brought us together 
here in word and deed for 
peace. 

Now it falls to all of us who 
love peace and all of us who 
loved hhn to cany on the 


struggle to which he gave life 
and for which he gave his life. 
He cleared the path. And his 
spirit continues to light the 
way. His spirit lives on in the 
growing peace between Israel 
and her neighbours. It lives 
to the eyes of the children, toe 
Jewish and the Arab chil- 
dren, who are leaving behind 
a past of fear for a future of 
hope. It lives on in the 
promise of true security. 

So, let me say to the people 
of Israel — Even in your hour 
of darkness, his spirit lives 
an, and so you must not lose 
your spirit. Look at what you 
have accomplished making a 
once-barren desert bloom, 
building a thriving democ- 
racy to a hostile terrain, win- 
ning battles and wars and 
now winning the peace. 

Your prime minister was a 
martyr for peace, but he was 
a victim of bate. Surely, we 
must laam from his martyr- 
dom that if people cannot let 


go of the hatred of their ene- 
mies, they risk sowing the 
seeds of hatred among 
themselves. 

I ask you. the people of Is- 
rael, on behalf of my nation 
that knows its own long lit- 
any of loss from Abraham 
Lincoln to President Kennedy 
to Martin Luther King, do not 
let that happen to you. In the 
Knesset in your homes, in 
your places of worship, stay 
the righteous course. 

Legend has It that to every 

generation of Jews a Just 

leader emerged to protect his 
people and show them the 
way to safety. 

The Kaddisfu the Jewish 
prayer for mourning, never 
speaks cf death but often 
speaks of peace, to its dosing 
words may our hearts find a 
measure of comfort and our 
souls the eternal touch of 
hope. 

Bill Clinton, president of the 
United States 


The aide 

WITZHAK, this is the last 
¥ speech. There will be no 
others. 

Five minutes before the 
scum of humanity killed you, 
you sang -the Song of Peace 
which I printed out for you so 
you wouldn’t falter. 

Yitzhak, you know you had 
a thousand merits, but sing- 
ing was not your strength. 
You sang off key. Then, as al- 
ways, you folded the paper in 
four parts and, as always, put 
it in your jacket pocket 

At hospital toe doctors gave 
me the paper they found In 
your pocket 

I want to read some words 
from this page but it is hard. 
Your blood, Yitzhak, your 
blood is covering the words of 
the Song of Peace . . . 

Let the sun rise, let the 
morning shine 

Hie purest of prayers will 


not bring us bark. 

He whose light has been 
extinguished 

And has been tucked into 
the earth 

Bitter tears will not wake 
him up 

Will not bring him back 
here. 

Nobody will bring us back 

From the deep pit of 
darkness 

Nor can the joy of victory 

Nor songs of glory. 

So sing a song of peace 

Don't whisper a prayer 

It is better to sing a song of 
peace 

With a great shout." 

Eitan Haber, adviser and 
spefch-writer to Babin 
{Written after the 19ST Arab- 
Israeli war, the song was 
banned from radio stations 
for years, seen as damaging 
the willingness of young 
people lo fight. But later it be- 
came the rallying cry of the 
Israeli peace movement.] 




IMy friend fell as did my 
grandfather, [slain] in this 
very city when I was with 
him and but a young boy. . . 
When my time comes, I 
hope it will be like my 
grandfather’s, like Yitzhak 
Rabin’s 

King Hussein, funeral oration 

It is he who has brought us 
together again here in word 
and deed for peace 

President Clinton 

Yitzhak, this is the last 
speech. There will be no 
others 

Eitan Haber, Rabin's aide and speechwriter 

We did not know who would 
strike. We did not imagine 
the injury would be so great. 
But we knew we must not 
fear death and we must not 
hesitate in the peace 

Shimon Peres, acting Israeli prime minister 

Aren’t I a human being? I am 
sure they give Arab prisoners 
more 



Yigal Amir, confessed assassin, compiaining at jail 


John Major and the Prince of Wales at the funeral in Jerusalem yesterday. Mr Major praised Yitzhak Rabin's work for ‘a much greater stability In the Middle East* 


conditions 

I don’t know the name of the 
man who killed him. I know 
heisverybad 

Dror Yanous, aged 4, Tei Aviv kindergarten pupil 

I don’t even want to 
pronounce his name . . ■ he 
felt that he had much hard, 
extreme public support 

Leah Rabin, the widow, speaking of the killer 


‘Remember what he lived for’ 


World leaders pay tribute as they gather In 
mourning in Jerusalem. Foreign Staff report 


J OHN MAJOR yesterday 
called on Yitzhak Rabin’s 
successors to continue 
his work for stability to the 
Middle East 

“I hope people will remem- 
j ber what be lived for. what be 
fought for and what be 
I achieved,” Mr Major told the 

BBC on his arrival in IsraeL 
I "He has done a very great 
deal, with others, to bring 
about a much greater stabil- 
ity to the Middle East than it 
has known for very many 
years. The best memorial to 
prime minister would be 
to make sure that that work 
continues and is carried 
forward.” 

Mr M^jor and the Prince cf 
Wales were accompanied by 
the Foreign Secretary, Mal- 
colm Rifkind, the Labour 
Party leader. Tony Blair/ and 
the Liberal Democrat leader, 
Paddy Ashdown. 

Mr Rifkind said he believed 


ttie Middle East peace process 
would survive toe assassina- 
tion. but warned that Shimon 
Feres as acting prime minis- 
ter faced a “very difficult 
task” in holding together sup- 
port for the initiative. 

Nevertheless, he said that 
the number a£ Arab heads of 
states attending today’s fu- 
neral was an indication cf the 
level of support across toe 
Middle East for .the peace 
process. 

Meanwhile, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, George Carey, 
told the Lords: ‘“The killing of 
this brave leader was a viola- 
tion of the sacred command- 
ment against murder which is 
at the centre of Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition. 

“It is a reminder of how de- 
monic religion can become 
when It is perverted by ha- 
tred and flmdamentalJsnL" 

Israeli embassies round the 
world opened books of condo- 


lence following toe funeral. In 
London, Baroness Thatcher 
inscribed: “With great sorrow 
and profound respect, Marga- 
ret Thatcher.” She said 
Rabin's work for peace would 
“bear fruit for everm or e’’. 
She added: “And the more I 
saw of him the deeper the 
respect and admiration I had 
for him,” 

The London embassy's 
book of condolence is open 
today and t om o rrow from 
10am-5pm for the public to 
pay their respects. 

Some 80 countries sent dele- 
gates to Yitzhak Rabin’s fu- 
neral, with about 60 sending 
heads of state or government. 
The following is a list of the 
main coun tries represented: 

AUSTRALIA: Prime minis- 
ter, Paul Keating. 

BRITAIN: Prince Charles, 
John Major. 

CANADA; Prime minister, 
Jean Chretien. 

EGYPT: President Hosni 
Mubarak. 

FRANCE: President Jac- 
ques Chirac. 


GERMANY: President 

Roman Herzog, Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl 

IRELAND: Prime minister, 
John Bruton. 

ITALY: President Oscar 
Luigi Scalfaro, prime minis- 
ter, Lamb ert) Dtoi. 

JORDAN: King Hussein 

MOROCCO: Prime minis- 
ter. AbdellatifFilalL 

NETHERLANDS: Queen 
Beatrix, prime minister, Wim 
Kok. 

PALESTINIAN AUTHOR- 
ITY: NabO Shaath, key aide to 
the PLO chairman, Yasser 
Arafat 

RUSSIA: Prime minister, 
Viktor Chernomyrdin 

SPAIN: Prime minister, Fe- 
li pe Gonz alez. 

SWEDEN: Prime minister, 
In gvar Car lsson. 

TURKEY: Prime minister, 
Tansu Ciller. 

UNITED NATIONS: Secre- 
tary-General, Boutros Bou- 
trps-GhalL 

UNITED STATES: Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton, former pres- 
idents George Bush and 
Jimmy Carter. 


Former army chief tipped for key defence post 


Derek Brown b> Jerusalem 


A FORMER army chief is 
being strongly tipped to 
take over toe crucial de- 
fence ministry to bolster an 
Israeli government battered 
by the assassination of its 
strongman, Yitzhak Rabin. 

Ebud Barak, who was army 
chief of staff from 1931 until 
his retirement at the end of 
last year, joined the Labour 
Party this year and was co- 
opted into the government by 
Rabin, a dose friend and con- 
fidant and also a former chief 
of staff: 

As interim- minister, he has 
quickly acquired a reputation 
for political toughness, espe- 
cially on security issues. 


His promotion to the de- 
fence ministry could offend 
longer-serving Labour loyal- 
ists in file cabinet but it 
would be a way to balance a 
government now seen as 
weak on security. 

The acting prime minister, 
Shimon Peres, who is ex- 
pected to be confirmed in the 
top office within the next few 
days, hn« temporarily inher- 
ited the defence ministry 
from Rabin. 

The conventional wisdom 
is that Labour won the 1992 
election because it presented 
a balanced team. Rabin, file 
party leader, was a war hero, 

who promised never to com- 
promise security in his 
search for peace. Mr Peres 
was the visionary and con- 


summate political negotiator 
who could deliver the peace. 

Now he faces a cruel di- 
lemma. He could bring in a 
strongman, who is known to 
have reservations about the 
pace and extent of Israel’s 
phased withdrawal from the 
occupied West Bank, and risk 
alienating the left and the Pat 
es ttoians . Or be could revive 
rightwing opposition by 

pressing ahead with the with- 
drawal or even speeding It 
up. 

The o d ds are that Mr Barak 
will be seen as a much greater 
asset than a liability as de- 
fence minister. He would also 
have the authority to imple- 
ment any action the govern- 
ment decides to take against 
the extreme rightwingers 


who ardently oppose the 
peace accord. 

Mr Barak, though he has 
yet to build a popular base, 
shares many of Rabin’s quali- 
ties, as well as a reputation as 
a tough, no-nonsense soldier. 

When he was chief of staff 
his relationship with Sabin 
was so dose there was specu- 
lation that the prime minister 
was grooming his favourite 
soldier as his successor. 

Mr Peres, as acting prime 
minister in charge of a provi- 
sional government, will have 
to await a formal invitation 
from President Baer Weizmaxt 
before he forms his own 
cabinet. 

There is little doubt that the 
invitation wfll come, perhaps 
by the end of this week. 


Much more problematic is 
whether a Peres government 
can hold out until the due 
date for elections: next Octo- 
ber. Some Labour Party ele- 
ments are said to be pressing 
for early elections, perhaps 
next spring, while Rabin’s 
memory is still fresh, and be- 
fore the start of hugely con- 
troversial negotiations with 
the Palestinians on a final 
peace treaty. 

Mr Peres is known to be 
against early elections, ami 
may try to shore op the ruling 
centre-left government's per- 
ilously thin parliamentary 
majority by enticing one or 
more of the smaller parties to 
join the coalition. 

In toe short term, he knows 
he is in a strong position. The 


right wing, whose main plat- 
form is vehement opposition 
to toe peace process, has been 
temporarily emasculated by 
the outpouring of public affec- 
tion for Rabin. There 1s also a 
widespread feeling that stri- 
dent political opposition 
helped create a culture of ha- 
tred and intolerance, and led 
to the ultimate horror of a 
Jewish prime minister being 
killed by a Jewish gunman. 

But when political normal- 
ity inevitably replaces toe 
shock and revulsion of the as- 
sassination. the opposition 
will undoubtedly target Mr 
Peres’s perceived weakness 
on security, toe issue on 
which, by common consent, 
the next election will be lost 
or won. 
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A fine Christmas present. 

Price £8.00 inducting VAT and 
postage. 



To: Hurst Morris Associates. Unit 5, Thames industrial Estate, 
High Street South, Dunstable, Beds LU63HL Please send mg; 

Guardian Desk Diaries ingrained leather 9 £27.50 

Guardian Desk Diaries in simulated leather ® £22^0 

— Guardian Pocket Diaries 0 £8.00 


I enclose chequeTPD tart mada out to Hiwt MontaAp udfiiw 

(MUi my name and address on the back}, or cfltoge m AaxasMu No. 
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Misreading the mood 

Too many Tories voted with their wallets 


IT WAS supposedly a free vote and 
several Conservative MPs undoubtedly 
took advantage of that fact Yet last 
night’s 322-271 vote for full disclosure of 
MPs’ outside earnings was essentially a 
defeat for the Conservative Party. The 
half day Commons debate on the imple- 
mentation of the Nolan committee 
report revealed a governing party 
which is deeply out of touch, with public 
feeling and which failed to handle a 
crucial issue of civic confidence in the 
way that should have been expected in 
a healthy polity. Those 271 votes were 
almost entirely Conservative votes. 
They represented the collective judg- 
ment of the governing party. Those 
votes and the speeches which were 
made in support of them in an all too 
short debate yesterday were powerful 
testimony to the psychological disorien- 
tation wrought by 16 years of uninter- 
rupted one party rule. To put it simply, 
most of the party’s MPs continued to 
put themselves first and everything else 
a fairly distant second, even when it 
should have been obvious that this was 
an expensive self-indulgence. Their 
overriding — and in many cases their 
only — thought was for their own 
parti ing s. The problem of parliament’s 
status, and of the broader reputation of 
public life and institutions, hardly got a 
look in. As we commented when Nolan 
was first published, too many Conser- 
vatives simply fail to understand what 
this is all about A party which had a 
real will to govern would not have got 
itself into this mess. 

It is a mark of how disconnected from 
reality the Conservatives have become 
that they should be so slow on the 
uptake. Instead of acknowledging, as a 
majority of the Commons did with their 
votes, that the publication of earnings 
is a legitimate reform and that parlia- 
ment faces a grave test of its own 
credibility, most Tory MPs persuaded 
themselves that the moral issue in yes- 


terday’s debate was all about their own 
private rights. It was about their right 
to financial privacy. Or it was about the 
need for politics to remain a career for 
all the professional talents. Or it was 
about anything else that came into 
their heads. Too many Conservative 
MPs have deluded themselves that they 
are fighting for an issue of principle 
which the outside world (and last 
night’s majority) simply does not recog- 
nise as such. In our view, meticulous 
disclosure of MPs interests is part of 
the price which our political culture 
must pay for public confidence. It is not 
the only price either. Even the MPs who 
voted In the majority last night need to 
recognise that there is still a long way 
to go to restore confidence in our sys- 
tem. One vote is useful, but it is not the 
end of the story. 

The Conservatives have got them- 
selves well and truly on the wrong side 
of this argument They became ob- 
sessed with seeing Nolan — their own 
government’s creation — as a lurch too 
far. They ranted. They raved. They 
blocked tbe early implementation of 
Nolan which anyone with political acu- 
men could see was the best way of 
disposing of the matter. Last summer 
they bought themselves time in order to 
find an agreed all-party approach. But 
the Conservatives failed to make 
effective or intelligent use of the breath- 
ing space. So they came back with the 
same self-interested package as before, 
in effect inviting Labour and tbe Lib- 
eral Democrats to occupy the moral 
high ground in force and at leisure. The 
Conservatives cast themselves as the 
villains in a plot from which they could 
have no escape and in which they 
command no public sympathy. Even 
ignoring where they stand in the opin- 
ion polls, this would seem like pretty 
dumb politics. Taking account of it it 
seems merely mad. Last n igh t an out-of- 
touch party got what it deserved. 


Public spending and the big axe 

Use the money for education, health and housing, not tax cuts 


B Y WIELDING his axe on public 
spending, Kenneth Clarke has 
created enough space in his bud- 
get to cut income tax without upsetting 
too many stomachs in the City. This 
may appease his right-wing critics, but 
it is emphatically not what the economy 
needs at this stage in its fragile 
recovery. Any spare money on Novem- 
ber 28 should be used to improve vital 
services such as education, housing and 
transport — the very areas he is cutting 
or freezing to conjure up money for tax 
cuts. This is what he thinks the elector- 
ate wants even though the electorate 
itself regularly tells the pollsters that it 
would prefer money to be spent on edu- 
cation and health. 

On his own terms the Chancellor 
now has scope for a rolling programme 
of income tax cuts for several years 
ahead to win back the “self-interest” 
vote temporarily hibernating with 
Tony Blair. Even if such pre-election 
bribes don’t work and a Blair govern- 
ment is elected then (so the argument 
goes) it wouldn’t dare rescind tax cuts 
in the pipeline so at least the Conserva- 
tives will be governing by remote con- 
trol from the opposition benches. The 
arithmetic is like this: last weekend’s 
spending cuts will lop £3 billion from 
next year’s planned spending of £263.5 
billion. To that can be added the unused 
portion of the contingency reserve of £6 
billion (say, £2 billion) plus privatisa- 
tion proceeds, plus a windfall tax on the 
utilities plus whatever is available from 
raising revenue from politically safe 


sources like corporate taxes, benefits in 
kind and insurance premiums. 

This improvement in the Chancel- 
lor’s “war chest” coincides with un- 
precedented agreement among the 
Chancellor’s Seven Wise Men that a 
combination of economic slowdown and 
reduction of (medium-term) inflation- 
ary pressures will enable the Chancel- 
lor to reduce interest rates soon in addi- 
tion to having several billions at least to 
"give away" in the budget What should 
Mr Clarke do? First reduce interest 
rates on budget day and. second, rather 
than reduce taxes, use his largesse to 
improve investment and infrastructure. 
It is not enough that education spend- 
ing has not been axed. It should be in- 
creased because there is no higher long- 
term return on capital than raising 
educational standards. It Is crazy to 
savage housing associations when the 
construction industry is in deep reces- 
sion and when demographic trends 
mean we will need 250,000 new dwell- 
ings between now and 2011. The Gov- 
ernment has assassinated local author- 
ity houses, only 441 of which were 
started in England last year. Now it is 
set to suffocate housing associations as 
well. There is no way that the private 
sector (especially when house prices 
are still falling) can build 250,000 units 
a year. Housing should be used to pro- 
pel the economy out of its present slug- 
gishness. The idea that people would 
prefer tax cuts to housing may turn out 
to be as politically naive as it is eco- 
nomically unsound. 


Polish politics at the crossroads 

Mr Walesa has squandered his credit. It is time for a change 


POLITICS IN POLAND is a daily para- 
dox as the two candidates for the presi- 
dency square up for the second round. 
On one side stands Lech Walesa, the 
man who cleared the way for the post- 
communist future yet is now a figure 
from the past On the other is Alek- 
sander Kwasniewski, a product of the 
did Communist Party who projects him- 
self successfully as the man for the 
modem age. It is a contest between the 
blunt talker with the famous moustache 
and the fluent speaker who wears clas- 
sic suits, in a political culture so new 
that no one can forecast the result 
Mr Walesa has made a virtue of the 
rough manners which are little 
changed since he fought the old regime. 
But his fortunes have improved since 
he cleaned up his presidential kitchen 
cabinet Till recently in danger of being 
knocked out altogether, he and his rival 
are now level pegging. Mr Kwasniewski 
deals with his past very differently. He 


talks of mistakes and crimes under 
communism, although he does defend 
some of its social policies. This goes 
down well with disillusioned voters. 
The Polish economy may be in better 
shape then anywhere else in Eastern 
Europe but unemployment is still 15 per 
cent and GDP will only climb back next 
year to the level of 1989. 

Both men support much the same 
policy mix, favouring admission to the 
EU and NATO and the completion of 
market reform. How then should the 
Polish voters choose? Mr Walesa has 
been his own worst enemy in the presi- 
dency. relying on courtiers and spum- 
ing parliament to the point of threaten- 
ing, only half in jest, to bring the army 
Onto the streets. His campaign consists 
of little more than calling for loyalty 
and playing the red card. Mr Walesa 
has squandered his credit and has been 
a mounting embarrassment since 1990. 
If reelected he would be a disaster. 



Letters to the Editor 


Death of a statesman 


Y OUR readers may not be 
aware of the constant 
stream of hatred direc- 
ted against Yitzhak Rabin 
Shimon Peres by Jewish reli- 
gious extremists since the 
peace agreements were 
signed. Here is a small 
sample, taken from one 
recent issue of the New York 
Jewish Press. 

The editors freely cast 
doubt on the democr a tic le- 
gitimacy of the government 
after denouncing “die current 
violation of Torah principles 
by the government of Israel", 
they th^n riaim that “the Is- 
raeli government . . . conducts 
its affairs as a dictatorship”. 
Columnist Gary M Cooper- 
berg refers to “the power bro- 
kers who presume to rule 
over us as dictators”. Warm- 
ing to this theme. Prof Paul 
Eidelberg of Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity (where the prime minis- 
ter’s killer was a student) 
writes that “a one-sided civil 
war is being waged in Israel 
This war became conspicu- 
ously ugly with the ascen- 
dancy of the Labor-Meretz 
government ie the Rabin- 
Peres-Aloni triumvirate. The 
goal of this triumvirate, 
which it must pursue to 
retain power, is the subver- 
sion of Judaism ...Ibis left- 
wing junta has been secular- 
ising. ie brainwashing, 
Jewish children and sol- 
diers." 

The use of militaristic lan- 
guage is continued in a 


column by Yitzhak Shamir, 
who refers to "the war 
against the present policies of 
the government”. Prof How- 
ard L Adelson talks of “the 
Rab in-Peres attack on Jewish 
shrines”, and Ron Nachman, 
Likud MR, Mayor of Ariel, 
writes ominously. “When die 
first victims of [the peace] 
agreement fall, someone will 
have to pay fee price.” 

The worst abuse is left to 
fee letters page. Writing from 
Jerusalem, Binyaznin Lankin 
refers to “the war and terror 
process which Rabin and 
Peres and Arafat are conduct- 


ing”. 


am not suggesting that 
any of these people was in- 
volved in fee assassination, 
nor feat they derived any sat- 
isfaction from it It Is obvious, 
though, feat months of this 
crude invective have now 
taken their toll by creating a 
climate in which violence 
flourishes. By stirring up ha- 
tred and hysteria, the Jewish 
religious right have blood oh 
their hands. 

Raphael Salkae. 

Riley Road, 

Brighton BN2 4AB- 

J EWISH distress for fee 
murder of President 
Rabin is natural. Expression 
of this distress “that a Jew 
has murdered a Jew” is irra- 
tional This “assassin who 
grew up in the dark” is a type, 
a kind of young mind which, 
once a contaminated idea 


takes hold of it cannot let go 
The idea works its way like a 
virus in the mind's con 
science, fevering it, inflaming 
it out of shape, distorting con- 
science into a murderous mu- 
tant It is no longer a human 
conscience. AH healthiness 
has been eaten away. 

To declare a Jew has mur- 
dered a Jew is melodrama An 
age-old and recognisable mu- 
tant, found in all cultures, 
races, religions, who this time 
happens to be a Jew, has mur- 
dered Israel’s prime minister, 
The lesson to be learned is: 
watch your tongues, rhetore- 
ticians, you can't be certain 
who's listening. 

Arnold Wesker. 

Denison University, 
Alexandria. Ohio 43001, US. 

I N one respect the assassina- 
tion of Yitzhak Rabin hag 
advanced fee cause of peace 
in the Middle East It has 
demonstrated that, at the 
deepest level, the historic 
Jewish-Muslim division no 
longer exists. What unites 
peace-lovers on either side is 
now so much stronger than 
what divides them. For both 
Israelis and Palestinians, the 
fundamental question Is not 
“What name do you give your 
God?” but “Do you have 
peace and love in your 
heart?” 

Jeremy* Rosemary Goring. 
Keere Street, 

Lewes, 

East Sussex BN71TY. 


The nits are 
still picking 

I ’M waiting for someone to 
complain (Letters, Novem- 
ber 1 and 2 ) that there Is no 
record of a family cal l ed Ben- 
net resident in Hertfordshire 
at the time or that man 
masquerading as Darcy was 
quite evidently the actor 
Colin Firth, who was not born 
until the 20th century. 

Tim Footman. 

5 Nursery Road, 

Merton SW19 3BT. 

A VIDEO recorder, a pause 
button, a belief in human 
fallibility and a copy of 
Halli well's Filmgoers Com- 
panion, which records many 
boo-boos, and the nit-picker is 
in heavea But why stop wife 
Pride and Prejudice: a wrist- 
watch Is worn in The Viking 
Queen, and car-tyre marks 
are to be seen In Stagecoach. 
And even Shakespeare has 
Cassius in Julius Caesar say: 
"The clock hath stricken 
three . . .” 

Carol & Harold Smith. 
Turnpike House. Widbrook, 
Bradford-on-Avon, 

Wiltshire BA15 1UD. 

I AM intrigued feat William 
Hague's surname is gener- 
ally considered a “dialect 
term for fruit" with strong 
Celtic connections (Welsh 
Office harbours Yorkshire 
Celt, November 2). It Isa rela- 
tively common surname in 
South Yorkshire, as can be 
seen from a glance at the 
Sheffield telephone directory. 

My own brief researches 
some years ago suggested that 
the n a m e derived from the 
German word “Hecke” (Old 
English “hecg"), meaning 
hedge. Perhaps at one time 
our clan were hedgers and 
ditchers. If this is so. can 
young Mr Hague — who 
seems to be mellowing rap- 
idly with age (Simon Hoggart, 
October 31) - — expect promo- 
tion to Agriculture? 

Howard Hague. 

118 Elton Avenue, 

Greenford, 

Middlesex UBS OPR. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters for clarity and concision. 
We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those we do not 
use. 
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One’s Royal duty dictates 


W E, writers from around 
fee world, denounce tbe 
death sentence imposed on 
Ken Saro-Wiwa. He is a 
writer who has portrayed fee 
tragic struggles of his people 
in words that have moved a 
continent and won him inter- 
national standing. His in- 
trepid defence of the Ogoni 
minority, whose land and 
livelihood have been marred 
by multinational oil compa- 
nies and military operations, 
is doubtless the true reason 
for his appalling treatment 
We call on General Saul 
Abacha to release Ken Saro- 
Wiwa. 

Ronald Harwood. 

President International Pen. 
Edward Albee, 

Seamus Heaney. 

Susan Son tag. 

and 125 others. 

9/10 Charterhouse Buildings, 
Goswell Road, 

London EC1M7AT. 

W E note wife alarm tbe 
efforts being made by 
the DTI to expand trade wife 
tbe discredited military dicta- 
torship of Sani Abacha. As 
recently as October 10, fee 
DTI wrote to MPs and others 
urging them to participate in 
trade exhibitions in Nigeria. 
The British Government has 
condemned fee show trial but 
it is business as usual at the 
DTL which is celebrating the 
size of the Nigerian market to 
British trade — £457 million 
last year — and encouraging 
Its further growth. 

The British Government 
should demand that fee death 
penalty on Saro-Wiwa be 
lifted. If not it should insti- 
tute sanctions. 

Be rale Grant MP 
and five others. 

Africa Reparations 
Movement (UK). 

3 Devonshire Chambers, 

577 High Road. 

London N17 6SB. 


I FAIL to see how the Queen 
and Prime Minister can 
“break bread” with Nigerian 
tyrants whose hands are drip- 
ping wife Ogoni blood. How- 
ever, that is precisely what 
they will be doing if there is a 
fudged condemnation of Nige- 
ria at fee Commonwealth con- 
ference later this week (Real 
democracy over a barrel, No- 
vember 4). 

If the Commonwealth's 
moral stance on Nigeria is de- 
bauched by narrow political 
calculation^ it might as well 
use the meeting in Auckland 


to disband. Instead, it must 
respond to the atrocities in 
Ogoniland with economic 
sanctions. It must also take a 
hard line on companies such 
as Shell International feat 
provide economic sustenance 
to the military regime. 

Far once, the Queen should 
adopt a robust public position 
and make a forthright per- 
sonal condemnation of fee 
monstrous Nigerian leader. 
The Queen simply cannot sit 
politely on the fence and hope 
to avoid charges of appease- 
ment and complicity, 
dive Bates. 

42 AHerton Road . 

London N165UF. 

Y OU report that the Queen 
is to sign legislation in 
New Zealand to apologise to 
the Maoris for land improp- 
erly taken from their ances- 
tors and to atone as far as is 
now possible. 

We are now drawing the 
Japanese government's atten- 
tion to fee New Zealand ex- 
ample of apology and are 
requesting, once again, that 
they pay compensation to its 
civilian and POW victims for 
suffering Inflicted. 

KJ Martin. 

Association of British 
Civilian Internees. 
Northington, Alresford. 

Hants S024 SUB. 


Somerville should put the Boots 
in for unwelcome exposure 


1 V HE media seem to have 
I missed the point of the 
Julia Somerville affair (Yard 
inquiry over Somerville leak, 
November 6). The point is not 
whether fee family should 
have been identified but that 
the matter should have 
reached the stage erf arrests 
being made. The result has 
been to criminalise every 
parent who has taken a photo- 
graph of his or her naked 
children. They risk first 
being stopped by Boots and 
then interrogated by the 
police for eight hours. 

I thought Miss Somerville 
extraordinarily tolerant to ab- 
solve Boots of blame. My reac- 
tion would have been never to 
set foot on their premises 
again. We need to know from 
Boots what guidelines are 
given to their photo techni- 
cians. It is in any case ridicu- 
lous to expect serious child 
pornographers merely to 
hand their film to Boots and 
hope no one notices. 

John Hurdley. 

27 Pereira Road. 

Birmingham B17 9JG. 

J ULIA Somerville is rightly 
distressed at the publicity 
surrounding photographs cf 
her daughter. This kind of 
questioning ought never to be 
allowed to feed public 
curiosity. 

However, we need to en- 
courage a vigilance in rela- 
tion to adults’ treatment of 
children. It is the everyday lot 


of social workers, police off- 
icers, health and education 
workers to deal wife some- 
times impenetrable denial. 
All too often the main ob- 
stacle they face is that of dis- 
belief on the part of others; 
and yet we know just how 
often abusers erf children in- 
sinuate themselves into fam- 
ily situations. 

Ms Somerville has an op- 
portunity to highlight fee 
plight of those children 
trapped in abusing families. I 
would ask her to reserve her 
anger and indignation for 
those who have sought to gain 
from her discomfort while 
helping us all to be confident 
enough to welcome being 
asked to explain. 

Clive C Walsh. 

Director, British Association 
of Social Workers. 

16 Kent Street 
Birmingham B5 6RD. 

1 A /HAT will this front-page 
V V news do to the children 
concerned, whether or not the 
allegations are true? Well- 
known adults strive for fee 
right of privacy from the 
media — and they have not 
got to face a class fall of po- 
tentially cruel chums. Forget 
the grown-ups. It's time feat 
someone campaigned for pri- 
vacy rights on behalf of those 
who cannot defend 
themselves. 

Juliet Solomon. 

Elms Avenue, 

London N10 2JP. 


Flying writs and early screens 


\A/TTH all those confidential 
V V papers in his possession. 
Dr Julian Lewis really should 
know better (Letters, Novem- 
ber 6). I agreed to give Scally- 
wag some free advice when it 
was sued by Mr Major and Ms 
Latimer. I would have been 
prepared to continue without 
charge but under the pec uliar 
rules which Count Tolstoy’s 
lawyers found to their cost, I 
would have exposed myself to 
fee risk of having to pay 
Major and Latimer’s legal 
bills. I was therefore paid at a 
normal commercial rate. A 
couple of months ago, Dr 
Lewis called and asked how a 
nice boy like me could act for 
such a ‘•scurrilous’' magnet 
I explained that, as with cab 
drivers, 1 was obliged to act 
for anyone who hailed me 
down. I am surprised feat he 
therefore talks of my attempt 
to stop him clearing his name 
and to suggest that 1 habit 
ually issue writs against 
people who are victims of fee 
magazine. As far as I am 
aware. Dr Lewis is the only 
“victim” against whom Scally- 
wag has issued a writ — but, 
having purchased all those 


A Country Diary 


files, he probably knows some- 
thing I don't 
David Price. 

David Price & Co Solicitors. 

5 Great James Street, 

London WCl 3DA. 

“THE reason why early diag- 

I nosis of cancer Is impor- 
tant is quite simple (Letters, 
November 4); your chan«w of 
a cure are much higher if the 
cancer is treated before it has 
spread ("metastasised") from 
its site origin. Most people 
who die of cancer die of meta- 
static disease. So screening 
for breast cancer, where we 
have a good chance of findhig 
it in its premetastatic stage, is 
worth doing, whereas screen- 
ing for lung cancer, which 
spreads very early in the life 
of a tumour, is not. 

Early diagnosis doesn’t al- 
ways improve the patient that 
much is true. This is why it Is 
important not to offer screen- 
ing to patients unless there is 
an effective treatment 
Christopher Squire. 

Clinical audit adviser. 

Royal College of Radiologists. 
38 Portland Place, 

London WIN 4JQ. 


CHESHIRE: A knee-high 
early-morning mist clung to 
the ground in the birch wood 
on the edge of the Common, 
but once I was out into the 
open on the old lane that led 
down to the moss, It had evap- 
orated under the steadily ris- 
ing sun, and the fields on 
either side were covered wife 
a light coating of glistening 
frost Although it was the 
first week of November, 
autumn had yet to make Its 
presence really felt most of 
fee oaks still carried fall can- 
opies of dark green leaves, as 
the alders. Looking back 
at fee birch wood I could see 
the beginnings of that 
autumn patchwork of greens, 
browns, and yellows as the 
lraves acknowledged the slow 
advance of fee new season. 
There were still wild Gowers 
to be found along fee hedge- 
F?® ~ buttercup, bindweed, 
lesser knapweed, honey- 
^. ckie ’ an d the crimson 
2!°“” campion which 
full advantage of 
the mild weather as it has 


probably one trf the lon( 
flowering periods amor 
our native plants, Wha 
reached the new mere I foi 
fee banks dotted wife 
Biers, which explained 
sudden Increase in mall 
numbers on fee Common l 

— I had counted over ISO 
my way past — but some 
birds had decided to stay t 
put up wife fee disturbac 
and they were quietly “ 
ending” at the ed ge cf 
small reed bed. A Cam 
goose stood on a mut 
bank, out of the water, am 
had a stranger for comps 

— a falvuous whistling dtt 
No doubt an escape fr 
some wildfowl collection a 
although a duck. It tool 
like a miniature goose, h 
mg a tall neck and long la 
Its general appearance v 
tawny with a notices! 
black stripe up the back 
the neck, and steel blue le 
Unfortunately I didn’t In 
its hissing whistle-like fill 
call. 

JMTHQMPSl 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


JD FTERsolonganddis- 
tingmshed a career in 
underworld, my 
old friend Mad Frank Fra- 
ser is taking to the boards. 
His first major booking 
comes In December, when 
he joins Chas n’ Da ve for the 
Christmas show at the Crest 
club in Leysdown, Kent. 
Mad Frank, who will play a 
40 -minute set, explains: 

“I’m going to tell them what 
a great thing it is to be born 
a good thief.*" In truth, it Is 
more for his activities with 
the Richardson gang that he 
is known — “the Richard- 
sons getting Frankie Fra- 
ser", it was once said, “is 
like China getting the 
atomic bomb’* — while his 
30 years Inside include 
..seven for slashing Jack 
Spot, 10 for his part as “the 
dentist” in the “Richardson 
torture trial” , and five 
more for leading the 1969 
Parkhnrst riot. Frank, who 
is 71, promises many comi- 
cal stories. “There’s the 
raid on an Oxford Street 
jewellers when the getaway 
car wouldn’t start," he says. 
“Only got two years hard 
labour for that one. Even 
the judge had a smile on his 
face." He may also relate 
how he tried to bang Lord 
Justice Lawton ’» father, 
then governor of Wands- 
worth nick. “Didn't do too 
well, no. The branch bent." 
It will, he concludes, be a 
real family show. So none of 
the really gruesome stuff, 
then? “Well, a bj t of that, 
yeah," says Mad Frank. 
“They love It, don’t they? 
And it helps the Christmas 
pudding go down." 


M Y sane and rational 
friend Paul Johnson 
suffers an unwonted 
fit of rage. It is pornography 
that upsets him, and specifi- 
cally Playboy TV. Paid is 
livid about the new chan- 
nel's schedules. “It’s virtu- 
ally continuous,” he writes 
in the Mail, “and nothing 
else but this kind of pom is 
transmitted.” Ceaseless 
porn on the channel de- 
voted to porn . . . wherever 
might this lead? Round-the- 
clock sport on Sky Sports? 
Unbroken news of Sky 
News? Films all day on Sky 
Movies? Pray God that Paul 
has spotted the danger in 
time. 


ORE letters arrive, 
advising Labour 
MEP David Haliam 
on what it is to “look Brit- 
ish**. and thus negate the 
need fora passport. Syd 
: Davis from Somerset sug- 
gests the following: “Old 
jeans, tattoed arms, driving 
a rusty V-reg Transit loaded 
with cigarettes and beer 
bought in a Calais super- 
market. Swears it’s for your 
own use only." 


I T is reported that Sir 
Andrew Lloyd Webber 
wishes to buy United 
Newspapers from Lord Ste- 
vens, history’s most no- 
tably successful newspaper 
proprietor since Noah's 
wife launched the ill-fated 
Drought Daily on the Ark. 
With Sir Nick Lloyd retiring 
as Daily Express editor in 
three weeks, and no replace- 
ment named, the time has 
come for Diary forecaster 
Steptoe to sort things out. 
On the assumption that Sir 
Andrew will buy the group, 
the West Highland terrier 
will use his famous 
chicken-selection techiqne 
tomorrow. Here are afew of 
the fancied candidates. 
Joseph (11-10 fovonrlte): 
Veronica Wadley (ex-Tele- 
graph: 11-4); Joseph's 
dream coat of many colours 
(7-2); McCafferty the Mys- 
tery Cat (17-2); Andrew Nett 
(9-1); Pettier (14-1); Chris- 
tina Appleyard (newly of 
the Times: 25-1); Eva Peron 
(33-1). The latter’s death Is 
no impediment. Indeed, to 
edit the Daily Express, it Is 
considered a si gnifican t 
advantage- __ 


C ONTRARY to medical 
orthodoxy, which 
holds that BSE is a 
recent discovery, new 
research suggests that Mad 
Cow Disease has existed for 
centuries. As Jim Bran ton 
of Edinburgh points out, 
Shakespeare knew of it. “I 
am a great eater ofbeefi” 
says Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
(Twelfth Night, Act I, Scene 
ili), “and I believe It does 
harm to my wit." 


NOVEL contribution 
to the cannabis de- 
bate comes in Police 
magazine, which reports an 
arrest made by PC Ten? 
Swales in Cleveland. When 
told by the constable that 
the offence was contrary to 
the Misuse of Drugs Act, the 
suspect said: “X wasn’t mis- 
using them . 1 was smoking 
them.*’ 






After the tears we 
seek new heroes 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


Y itzhak Rabin had 
what it took to be a 
hero. His life pos- 
sessed ingredients 
that are given to few other po- 
litical lives in the modern 
age. War is the most potent 
arena where heroism is 
forged, and Rabin had been 
brave on many battlefields. 
He had proved his physical 
courage in ways that put most 
of his peers in awe. But he 
was also a leader in the field 
which, for a politician, makes 
the most elevated demand: 
guaranteeing against signifi- 
cant odds not only the sur- 
vival but the constructive 
prospering of his country, 
and the re-shaping of its posi- 
tion in the world. Hardly any 
other leader has that 
privilege. 

So the politician as hero is 
not a familiar of our time. 
Rabin, along with Mandela, is 
an exception. In our own 
region, heroism does not 
seem to be available. In the 
old countries of west Europe, 
as in the once New World 
across the ocean, the leader is 
a bureaucrat and a survivor. 


if he's lucky. He has never 
seen war, except in tailored 
fatigues while standing un- 
easily on a tank addressing 
troops under desert sun or 
Balkan guns. His concerns 
are narrow, his ambitions 
usually minimal He lives ina 
context where the profession 
of politics is blackguarded be- 
cause some of its members 
are unwilling to disclose 
where they got their last 
£1.000. As yesterday’s debate 
on the Nolan. Report showed, 
British politicians are 
regarded with trifling respect, 
sometimes with self-loathing, 
even by their own political 
class. 

And yet we, too, are capable 
of weeping. Last year, when 
John Smith died, the nation 
mourned. Here was an iznhe- 
roic figure, who had achieved 
almost nothing He was a de- 
cent man, however, to whom 
was credibly attached the 
confidence that he wanted to 
do something as leader of the 
Labour Party, and might have 
done it His funeral had the 
appurtenances of a state occa- 
sion. This wasn't just the con- 
trivance of his hyperbolic col- 
leagues. The nation sensed it 
had list an asset. For the 
nation, still needing leaders, 
personifies a paradox. On the 
one hand, the British hold 
politicians in ever more disre- 
spect On the other, they want 
them to strive and succeed: to 
be, in feet, more like heroes. 
And the British are surely not 
alone. Their cynicism is born 
not of despair but of hope. 


Somewhere people under- 
stand that the politician is. in 
fact Indispensable. There are 
certain thifigs he or she. and 
they alone, can do. If they 
don’t do them, either they 
don’t get done or, in worst 
cases, anti-politicians force 
their way into political office, 
with consequences history 
describes. 

Three years ago, Ross Perot 
purchased 19 per cent of the 
American electorate, not be- 
cause he offered the fain test 
chance of doing anything but 
because that many people 
were prepared to judge 
George Bush and Bill Clinton 
even less plausible therapists 
for their disappointed hopes. 

Yitzhak Rabin disappointed 
some of his friends, by super- 
vising a peace settlement that 
involved a national sacrifice. 
But he was a true leader. He 
had a vision, and took large 
risks to see it come to pass. 
For the sake of a long-term 
truth, the need for a Middle 
East peace, he tenaciously 
overrode short-term de- 
mands. All this was done 
against colossal countervail- 
ing pressures. 

It could not have been done 
by a general or a professor, a 
tycoon or a lawyer. It was the 
supreme achievement of that 
defamed and often wretched 
character, the professional 
politician. 

Rabin, of course, had his 
heroic issue the quality of his 
nation's survival. One of the 
remoter consequences of his 
death is to put into perspec- 


tive the similar claim some- 
times made by Britain's anti- 
Europe fanatics. Witnessing 
the murder of a man whose 
very nation is at stake, you 
become more sharply aware 
of the ersatz fantasy involved 
in pretending that political 
careers can be built on the 
proposition that Britain is 
about to lose its nationhood 
by submitting to more EU de- 
mands for majority voting on 
the codfish opt-out If there's 
a place for heroism in British 
politics, it no longer comes 
gift-wrapped in the Union 
Jack. 

We do, on the other hand, 
need a heroic leadership. 
Both its outward proofs and 
its inward purposes can al- 
ready be defined. Some of the 
proofs will be Rabinesque: 
making the long-term tri- 
umph over the short, acting 
as the persuader capable of 
overcoming fixed prejudices, 
taking risks with a personal 
career for the sake of a 
national interest. Others are 


Somewhere 
people understand 
that the politician 
is, in fact, 
indispensable 

peculiarly British, chief 
among them the need to deny 
the claim of newspaper pro- 
prietors to be the arbiters of 
national decisions. The basest 
moments of the Major Gov- 
ernment have come when the 
Tory backbenches danced to 
the tune of Mr Murdoch or 
Lord Roth erm ere. In the Brit- 
ish system (though not the Is- 
raeli). a decent parliamentary 
majority is probably a pre- 
requisite for leadership by 
long-term vision. 

But there is no shortage of 
issues where such leadership 


is required. The absence of 
war and the integrity of 
nation does not mean that 
great questions do not present 
themselves, which the politi- 
cal leader is uniquely posi- 
tioned to address. Where else, 
for example, are societies to 
start resolving some of the 
large questions identified by 
Ernest Gellner, whose piece 
in the new issue of Prospect 
magazine was re- published in 

Saturday’s Guardian? Liberal 
society. Gellner contends, 
faces some huge challenges 
from the advance of technol- 
ogy'. What will medical ad- 
vances do to the equal it)' of 
medical treatment? How will 
advanced nations cope with 
massive migrations? How will 
political plurality survive 
terrorist and ecological 
threats? When economic 
growth subsides, how will 
frustrated expectations be ac- 
commodated? Or alterna- 
tively, in Gellner's words: 
“saturation point must be 
reached eventually, when the 
washing-machine will no 
longer deputise for the execu- 
tioner as the foundation of 
social order.” 

This order of problem has 
its political dimensions here 
and now. At some early stage, 
welfare reform will bring the 
true political leader up 
against some mighty vested 
interests who have a good 
case in the short-term but 
threaten national bankruptcy 
in the long. Likewise, there 
will be no sustainable envi- 
ronment unless the primacy 
of the motor car is radically 
assaulted. Neither cause 
looks like the stuff of hero- 
ism, but they define not only 
what politics is about but 
what the politician alone is 
capable of solving. Not only 
in Israel do people need to 
have their larger souls 
addressed. They know these 
are the problems of their 
time. That is why they sneer 
when leaders run away, and 
weep when they die. 



Tony Blair has effectively torn up Labour’s social security plans and ordered new 
shadow spokesman Chris Smith to start again. Frank Field tells him what to think 


New Welfare State 



L ABOUR has begun 
crafting the final 
part of its election 
manifesto. Tony 
Blair’s instruction 
to his new Shadow social se- 
curity spokesperson, Chris 
Smith, is to think the un- 
thinkable. Yet the unthink- 
able has not only to be 
thought but to be acted jipon 
if Labour is to have a credi- 
ble, workable and vote-win- 
ning alternative to the pres- 
ent Government’s strategy. 

The social -security bill 
grows like Topsy. Thirty 
years ago it cornered 17 per 
cent of all taxpayers’ expendi- 
ture. Now it tops one-third. 
To prevent this proportion 
rising Anther, the Govern- 
ment has adopted a clear 
strategy of reining back on 
national insurance benefits. 
Those in need are caught by a 
means-tested safety net 
In one sense the approach is 
working. Expenditure on 
national insurance benefits 
has risen by less than 30 per 
cent since 1979. while the cost 
of means-tested benefits has 
soared by 300 per cent Not 
surprisingly therefore, a third 
of the entire population now 
lives in households claiming 
one of these benefits — such 
as income support housing 
benefit or family credit 
But means-tests are the 
enemy within the welfare 
state. They actively support 
and reward aspects of human 
behaviour which are deeply 
dangerous to the health of the 
nation. Means-tests 
□ penalise effort as Income 
rises, means-tested help is 
withdrawn: 

□ discourage savings: those 
who save know that they will 
be wiaktng themselves ineligi- 
ble Aar help; 

D tax honesty, those who tell 
the truth about their income 
and savings risk being- dis- 
qualified for benefit 
By operating this means-test 
strategy, the Government acts 
as the recruiting sergeant to 
the dependency culture. It is 
this very dependency culture 
which it then turns around to 
attack. It now pays people to 
work the system rather than 
work to get off benefit 
Here we arrive at the first 
crunch point Unless Labour 
has its own strategy, it will be 
forced to follow the Lilley 
path. Hence the importance of 
Tony Blair’s instruction to his 
new social security team: only 
by thinking the unthinkable 
can Labour have any mean- 
ingful new strategy. We live in ; 
a world where increasingly 
people work fewer years and | 
yet live longer In retirement 
there is simply no way in 
which the welfare bills can be ! 
cut and yet each and every j 
one can have an adequate pen- 
sion. Labour has therefore to 
seek ways by which more in- ! 
come than at present Is trans- 
ferred from us while we are 
working to be drawn when we 
are prevented from earning a 
wage or salary. 

I haw outlined a three- 
tiered programme of recon- 
struction to Making Welfare 
Work. The first part centres 
on transforming income sup- 
port from its present passive 
role into a proactive agency. 
Every able-bodied claimant 
would be required to draw up 
a job plan of what he or she 
wishes to achieve during the 


rest of his or her We, Income 
support would he used to help 
achieve these objectives. At 
preseat, claimants wishing to 
acquire skills while on income 
support face often insuperable 
barriers. 

Stogie mothers would be the 
largest and most immediate 
gainers. But child-care facili- 
ties are also necessary if in- 
come support is to be turned 
into a life raft taking people 
safely back into work. How 
can this he paid for? 

In the follow-up volume, to 
be published after Christmas, 
I propose abolishing student 
grants and replacing them 
with a universal system of 
loans to be financed by the 
private sector. Students would 


pay back the cost of their loan 
through a national insurance 
surcharge. 

The money thereby realised 
would be used for implement- 
ing a universal child-care 
scheme. Such a reform would 
be open to all claimants and 
students. It is important that 
it is not linked merely to 
single parents. The backlash 
against this group is already 
mounting, and steps must be 
taken to show common rather 
than sectional interests in the 
reconstruction programme. 
The other two major parts of 
the programme centre on the 
establishment of a National 
Insurance Corporation to 
oversee the introduction of a 
new unemployment-benefit 


scheme and a new care pen- 
sion. A Pensions Corporation 
would be given the task of 
making second-pension provi- 
sion universal. 

The new National Insurance 
Corporation would be a body 
run by employers and employ- 
ee;. The Government would 
only have a stake in it to the 
extent that taxpayers make 
contributions for those indi- 
viduals who are outside the 
labour market, or those who 
are on low pay and need to 
have a supplement paid to 
their own contributions. 

*ni e new unemployment in- 
surance must be tailor-made 
to fit the emerging flexible 
labour market It must aim to 
encourage people to take risks 


to getting back to work and 
reward risk-taking by ensur- 
ing an easier reentry into 
unemployment-insurance 
cover. This reform would then 
counter Britain's emerging 
two- wage, no-wage economy. 
It would thereby do more than 
any other measure tn a 
Labour Chancellor's power to 
equalise household incomes. 

The second insurance 
reform is to introduce a new 
care pension. At the moment 
help is given in residential 
and nursing care providing 
the person has almost no capi- 
tal, or has used up his or her 
capital in meeting fees. It 
therefore actively operates 
against people acquiring 
second pensions, saving dur- 
ing their working lives and 
acquiring their own home. A 
new care pension would be 
paid on the basis of medical 
need, not of income. It would 
therefore reinforce those val- 
ues which are crucial to a free 
society. 

These two reforms would 
need to be paid for- In the 
short run they would cost 
more than the present system, 
hut their aim is to change 
people's attitudes and motiva- 
tions. It is hoped that a foun- 
dation would soon agree to 
underwrite the cost of haring 
these proposals costed by the 
Government Actuary. 

The other major reconstruc- 
tion programme centres on 
pension reform. A Pensions 
Corporation would oversee 
the process whereby second- 
pension provision is made 
universal Every worker and 
employer would be required 
to make contributions 
towards a second pension. 
Many already do. This reform 
would ensure that everybody 
acquired a second income to 
retirement to supplement the 
state retirement pension. 

F OR those not already 
in a pension scheme, 
the reform would 
require them to put 
aside more of their income 
towards securing an adequate 
income in old age. Again, the 
programme would cost more. 
There simply is no way of 
getting round this. But Mak- 
ing Welfare Work proposes 
that the new capital which is 
amassed to pay these pensions 
is owned by the individuals 
themselves, in a way which 
makes it nigh impossible for 
governments to get their 
sticky fingers on it. This form 
of savings would require a 
National Pensions Savings 
Scheme: assets in the scheme 
could be used in certain cir- 
cumstances as collateral for 
loans. 

Thinking the unthinkable is 
about facing up to the need to 
spend more, not less, on wel- 
fare. But voters are unlikely to 
buy this approach if the in- 
crease is in the form of tax- 
ation. Hence the need for 
people to own their own pen- 
sion capital and. with employ- 
ers, to run the new insurance 
corporation. State welfare is 
dying. Long live the new 
forms of collective provision 
run by toe punters them- 
selves, which value honesty, 
work, savings and self- 
improvement 


Making Welfare Work, Institute 
o( Community Studies, 18 
Victoria Park Square. London, 
E2 9PF (£10, post-free) 


Colour me, buy 
me a drink, 
vote for me 



Catherine Bennett 


ja FTBR Suzanne Moore’s 

A recent deployment of 
JP^the expression “get 
peal”, l cannot be alone in 
having spent toe last few days 
assaulting both family and 
friends with this fashionable 
new exclamation. It seemed 
the appropriate response to 
everything. “Get real!” I de- 
clared, opening the water bilL 
Before long, I was saying “get 
real” when asked for the time 
or the salt. 

Alas, “get real” turns out to 
be not such a radical chal- 
lenge as I had hoped, for it 
has just been revealed as toe 
rallying cry for members of 
the Conservative Party's Way 
Forward faction. At a week- 
end course, 40 aspiring Con- 
servative candidates were 
treated to a four-hour lecture 
called “Get real — how to 
turn the voters on". 

The speaker was Mary Spil- 
lane, the doyenne of Colour 
Me Beautiful, a network of 
“image consultants" who sell 
colour and costume advice to 
the would-be influential. 
Many successful businessmen 
are said to be indebted to her 
book, Presenting Yourself, 
with its helpful tips to floss, 
pluck and bathe regularly 
(“the main concern Is with 
the level of your perspira- 
tion”), and stern warnings 
about socks: "Bright colours, 
such as red or yellow, or loud 
patterns do not tell the world 
you are an interesting fellow, 
they just indicate that you are 
screaming for attention.’’ 

For her young Way For- 
warders, however, it will not 
be enough to invest in a tooth- 
brush and a pair of nose scis- 
sors (“few tilings are more 
distracting to other people 
than hairs that extend from 
your nostrils"). How can they 
turn voters on to their right- 
wing, anti-European policies? 
Spill ane thinks she has the 
answer. They must, pose as 
“happy, normal . people". 
Tough assignment what? 

“Working to the constitu- 
ency," she elaborates, “they 
need to look more like real 
people who can listen to a 
broader spectrum of people 
than they do right now.” They 
must look like the kind of 
people you would talk to to a 
pub. In practice, this means 
the chumps should study the 
style of their constituents, 
then carefully imitate it to a 
rural area, she counsels, the 
candidate should plump for a 
waxed jacket and wellingtons, 
smeared with the authentic 
mud of the region. In a 
“trendy, multiracial area like 
Nottrng Hill", the aspirant 
Conservative MP should 
learn how to "slouch a bit and 


wear funkier clothes”. In 
even trend ier areas, such as 
Islington, I Tear they will haw 
go a little further than this — 
try to stagger a bit, then lie 
down on the pavement, wear- 
ing a mangy ,riog on a string. 

However enthusiastically 
they plaster on the mud and 
make-up, the Tories may still 
find it hard to turn voters on. 
For one thing, they are not 
the only ones getting real. 
Tony Blair has already 
proved himself to be a master 
of disguises, a veritable harle- 
quin: beaming, juice-pouring 
Dad; guitar-strumming 
music-buff; sharp-suited Tele- 
com salesman. Paddy Ash- 
down has also enjoyed a 
Colour Me Normal session 
with Mary Spillane. and 
learned well. “He looks smart 
and professional in the 
House,” she boasts, “but you 
never see him to a suit at the 
weekend.” In fact you never 
see him at weekends at all. 
which must make him toe 
most normal of toe lot. 

A more ticklish problem, 
which Mary Spillane does not 
seem to have addressed, is 
what happens when the Way 
Forward candidates, having 
lured their constituents into a 
normal, pub-style encounter, 
open their mouths and speak. 
It cannot be long before even, 
the most dim-witted voter 
realises that he has been 
duped. Dress them up or 
dress them down, the Conser- 
vatives cannot appear any- 
thing but incompetent dis- 
agreeable and divided. 
Resorting to Mary Spillane. 
with her theatrical costumery 
and cosmetic tricks, only em- 
phasises how bereft they are 
of ideas, and how desperate 
for popularity at any price. 

S PILLANE likes to tell 
her political students 
that “voters only listen 
to 7 per cent of what politi- 
cians say; the rest is down to 
looks”. If so, the Tory party 
should perhaps take its image 
adjustment to its logical con- 
clusion. Instead of tinkering 
.with unpromising material, it 
should start anew, with can- 
didates who are really worth 
looking at 

Colin Firth would be sure 
to appeal to many voters, and 
his recent appearance as 
Darcy had all the authority 
and command that Michael 
Howard strives for. but so 
rarely achieves. And now that 
the fashion world is also turn- 
ing towards real people, per- 
haps a straight swap could be 
engineered, with Gillian She- 
phard and Virginia Bottom- 
ley relegated to the catwalk, 
and Kate Moss and Naomi 
Campbell replacing them as 
Secretaries of State for Educa- 
tion and National Heritage? 

Actors and supermodels 
have the talents for personal 
grooming and captivating 
dress the Tories now consider 
vital to electoral success, 
without any of the unpleasant 
political associations. There 
is no doubt that they would 
“turn the voters on”. Can any 
Conservative politician say as 
much? Get reaL 


Katareya, d.o.b. unknown 

Katareya is an adorable 
baby who lives in our 
orphanage in Thailand. 

Her mother left her as a 
baby with people she 
did not even know and 
disappeared after giving 
them a false address. The 
family looking after 
Katareya brought her to 
the Orphanage. However, 
with no birth certificate or 
documentation, Katareya cannot be adopted 
so the Orphanage will be her only home until she 
grows up. 

To help sponsor a child ... to receive a 
photo of him or her . . . and to correspond 
. . . can be incredibly rewarding. You will 
also be sent a VIDEO showing the envi- 
ronment in which the child you are helping 
to sponsor lives. 

Our Individual Child Sponsorship Scheme means 
so much to all the hundreds of little ones like 
Katareya. Please Help Us to Help Them and Bring 
Hope to Life. 

For more details, just send your name and address 
(no stamp needed) to: 

Rev. Fr. Raymond A. Brennan CSs.lL, 

Pattaya Orphanage Trust, 

DeptGUA07T115C 
FREEPOST, London W14 OBR, 

Tel: 0171 602 6203. Fax: 0171 603 6468. 

(Reg. Charity No. 2860001 
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Ernest Gellner 




A liberating sense of context 


T HE anthropologist 
and philosopher 
and one of Britain's 
leading intellectu- 
als, Ernest Gellner, 
who has died aged 09, was 
brought up in Prague, in an 
urban Intellectual Jewish 
family. He came to England in 
1939, and went to school in St 
Albans, getting a scholarship 
to Balllol when he was 17. 
During the war he served 
with the Czech Armoured Bri- 
gade. ending a year’s military 
service as a private. His expe- 
rience prepared him to take a 
pessimistic view of the future 
of Czechoslovakia: he admit- 
ted later that be bad assumed 
that “Stalinism was due to 
stay for another 300 years, 
ilka the HaHmasq imposed an 
Bohemia by the Counter- 
Reformation.'' 

He returned to Britain in 
1945, completed his studies at 
Oxford, went to Edinburgh as 
a lecturer in philosophy, and 
two years later joined the 
sociology department at the 
London School of Economics 
where he remained for 35 
years, becoming Professor of 
Philosophy with Special Ref- 
erence to Sociology, and then 
Professor of Philosophy. He 
moved to Cambridge in 1984. 
retiring in 1993 to become 
head of the centre for the 
study of nationalism in the 
Central European University 
at Prague. 

Anthropology at LSE then 
was attractive because it was 
concerned with the real 
world, and because the disci- 
pline offered the possibility of 
a vigorous community of 
scholars producing compara- 


Paul Eddington 


ble work and taking notice of 
each other. Philosophy was 

too abstract: the sociological 
establishment was evolution- 
ist politics was do m i n at e d by 
Oakeshott. and economics 
was "a mixture of second-rate 
mathematics with very bad 
sociology". 

In 1954 be went climbing 
with the LSE mountaineering 
society, and had to choose be- 
tween an expedition to the Hi- 
malayas or the Atlas. He went 
to the Atlas — partly because 
he anticipated that the estab- 
lishment of the state of Israel 
would lead to confrontation 
with the Muslim world, and 
he wished to find out more 
about It He then began the 
association with Morocco and 
the Berbers of the Central 
High Atlas that resulted in 
Saints Of The Atlas. It was a 
study erf how holy men kept a 
fragile and broken peace 
among the shepherds who 
moved each spring from the 
plains of the ante-Atlas into 
the high pastures, and back 
again each autumn: a hun- 
dred thousand people, a mil- 
lion or so sheep traversing 
the bottle-necks of the moun- 
tain passes twice each year.. 
The Saints were there to 
maintain the peace without 
establishing any acceptable 
claim to political control. His 
book remains important read- 
ing because It analyses the 
ways in which pastoral 
peoples, who had been in con- 
tact with states for a couple of 
min omnia maintained an ide- 
ology of rejection of the Mo- 
roccan state. 

This was his only mono- 
graph based on fieldwork of 


the traditional anthropologi- 
cal kind. He maintained his 
scholarly and political inter- 
est In Islam ana in Morocco, 
organising conferences and 
publishing important collec- 
tions of papers of his own and 
others. His own elaboration erf 
the Moroccan themes Is con- 
tained in the virtuoso enfmii 
monograph on Ibn Khaldun 
and David Hume which leads 
the essays collected in Mus- 
lim Society (1982). 

From the mid-sixties he 
began to publish extensively 
on the Soviet Union and the 
satellite states. He was espe- 
cially important for bringing 
work published in Russian to 
the attention erf iSn gUaii and 
French-speaking anthropolo- 
gists: and big championship 
of the work of Anatoly Kha- 
zanov was a major fruit of 
this branch of his scholar- 
ship. It was Gellner, with 
some Dutch colleagues, who 
ramp ili p^t^ SUCCessftllly to 
get Khazanov permission to 
leave the USSR, for Israel. In 
1989 he spent a year in Mos- 
cow, intending to study the 
organisation of social 
sciences; but he was present 
as a witness at the flowering 
of perestroika and he made an 
extensive but informal study 
of the changes in tiie Musco- 
vite academic and literary 
world in that crucial year. 
This was — together with his 
work on nationalism — bis 
consuming interest in the last 
few years. 

Within anthropology he 
was also Important because 
he brought a breadth of his- 
torical and philosophical 
learning to the discussion of 



He was witty, liked 
anecdotes and 
gossip, enjoyed 
other people’s 
intrigues, and 
lived intensely 
with and for 
his friends 
and students 


what were and are often naive 
and ignorant arguments; he 
was able to show that anthro- 
pologists (who often seem to 
think they have invented 
everything) have a context, a 
place in history, and that the 
problems which perplex them 
have analogues outside their 
own discipline. Many of his 
contemporaries and seniors 
did not welcome this kind of 
contextual isation of their 
work; to his students, this as- 
pect of his work was an en- 
hancement and a liberation. 

In the sixties he wrot e 
about Soviet anthropology, 
partly to provoke Western 
Marxists: the Soviet practitio- 
ners made subtle and useful 
contributions with a frame- 
work of ideas that he could 
criticise only tacitly. He 
thought thin was much more 
serious than the work of 
Western Marxists, whom he 
considered used their Marx- 
ism as a series of rallying- 
points for recruiting personal 


followers in the internecine 
struggles of the left This was 
provoc a t iv e, and he relished 
that He was appalled by the 
a tte m pts to introduce Witt- 
ggnntwinHan notions and ideas 
into anthropology, and com- 
bative. when these were used 
to support what he considered 
to be a provincial and folksy 
relativism. He was very seri- 
ous in his «wute«»u»Hrwi of 
Geertz and Edward Said, 
though it is clear that 
Gellner’s ability to joke his 
way through an argument in- 
furiated his opponents. The 
same was true in his conflicts 
with feminists whom he 
thought were too often 
tempted by relativism, or by 
an inconsistent admixture of 
relativism with rectitude. 

He was witty, liked anec- 
dotes and gossip, enjoyed 
other people’s intrigues, and 
lived intensely with and for 
his friends and students. He 
was deeply loyal to his family. 

He had. he said, never had a 


faith, and had never had a 
community. His studies of rel- 
atively closed communities 
(Moroccan Berbers, Soviet 
communists) was respectful, 
tinged with regret and char- 
acterised by merciless expo- 
sure of inconsistency and cir- 
cularity. At the same time he 
refused to accept relativist po- 
sitions, which he regarded as 
a betrayal of an intellectual's 
duty, as a kind of unmanly 
self-indulgence. His Universi- 
ty Sermon, delivered in 
King's College, Cambridge, in 
1992, described a world with 
three kinds of people: funda- 
mentalists, relativists and 
“Enlightenment Puritans’'. 
He was a cautious and self- 
aware (and self-mocking) 
member of the third category, 
but regarded toe “ambiguous, 
unstable, uneasy relationship 
between Faith, Indifference, 
and Seriousness" as a condi- 
tion of contemporary intellec- 
tual life, and even to be ac- 
cepted “If only one is allowed 
to vacillate between the op- 
tions, and they do not press 
upon one too bard." 


John Davis 

Steven Lukes write*: As a 

philosopher Ernest Gellner 
was a maverick and a gadfly. 
Yet neither of these quite 
captures the uniqueness of 
his subversiveness. He was, 
it is true, resolutely indepen- 
dent of prevailing orthodox- 
ies, whose guardians he 
loved to irritate. But what 
they have found irritating 
about his standpoint and 
way of arguing had always 
been his insistence on set- 


ting their standpoints and 
ways of arguing in a wider 
social and historical perspec- 
tive. He placed them, usually 
satirically and pole m ically, 
within social contexts and 
large historical processes. To 
professional philosophers 
Gellner seemed combative, 
provocative and unserious. 
To Him they seemed uncriti- 
cal and unself-critical, and 
often purveyors of retro- 
grade messages. 

His explosive Words And 
Things betrayed so-called 
Oxford linguistic philosophy 
of the fifties as the idle talk 
of a North Oxford tribe com- 
mitted to endorsing the con- 
fusions and banalities of or- 
dinary language. He blamed 
Wittgenstein. Later be at- 
tacked those philosophers 
who presumed to write about 
the real tribes studied by 
social anthropologists with- 
out bothering to acquire the 
most elementary knowledge 
about them (demolishing, in 
one notable essay, two phi- 
losophers who wrote at 
length about Azande cattle, 
by noting that cattle are un- 
known among the Azande). 

But his huger project was 
to set the philosophical 
enterprise into a broad phi- 
losophy of his own. in which 
the distinctiveness of moder- 
nity was explicated by the 
image of a “big ditch" sepa- 
rating the pre-industrial and 
pre-scientific worlds from 
the industrial and the scien- 
tific. His extensive and inten- 
sive anthropological knowl- 
edge and his familiarity with 
Islam, ]n particular, gave 
substance and complexity to 


his account of the former; 
This led Gellner into a senes 
of powerful and often bril- 
liant attacks on relativism in 
various guises. He hated rel- 
ativistic writings and his 
passion lent pol emic a l power 
to his writings in this vein. 
He was a defender of Enlight- 
enment rationalism, both 
against relativism ahd 
against what he called funda- 
mentalism. on which he 
wrote with greater authedty 
than most He was conscious 
of the significance erf -the 
social and political back- 
ground and consequences of 
systems of belief; andfote 
awareness was never absent 
from his treatment of Ideas. 

This is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in his influential 
writings on nationaligpi, 
which are perhaps the nsm 
original and lasting of&ts 
theoretical contributions. 
His understanding of theJdfr 
velopment of nationalist Ide- 
ologies in modernising soci- 
eties and their roierin 
attempts by intellectual 
elites to achieve the integra- 
tion of populations into mod- 
ern communities — an idea 
first formulated In his 
Thought And Change — gave 
distinctive substance to his 
distinctive way of practising 
the sociology of ideas. Includ- 
ing philosophical Ideas. 

The abrupt and painftd 
silencing of his voice is areal 
loss to our literary and philo- 
sophical culture. 


Ernest Gellner, philosopher and 
anthropologist, bom December 
9, 1925; died November 5, 

1995 


Late starter who 
came into his prime 


T HE ACTOR Paul Ed- 
dington has died aged 
68. just when his 
career appeared unas- 
sailable. Only 10 years ago, he 
reported feeling still “the new 
boy” — “then people sud- 
denly started calling me ‘Sir’ 
and finding me chairs." 

A quiet, modest man, his 
sudden, late elevation after a 
solidly respectable stage 
career was largely due to the 
fame brought by 1970s TV sit- 
com The Good Life. This was 
quickly followed by Yes. Min- 
ister and Yes, Prime Minister, 
when, as toe hesitant Jim 
Hacker. Eddington’s niche in 
the nation's affections was as- 
sured. The series was said to 
be one of the favourites of 
Mrs Thatcher — a commenda- 
tion that reportedly gave Ed- 
dington considerable unease. 

Born in north London of 
Quaker and Catholic parents, 
he was sent to a Quaker co- 
educational boarding school 
where he learned how to "sit 
still for long periods without 
fidgeting". It was a skill that 
never left him and which he 
demonstrated with luminous 
quality in his last stage ap- 
pearance in Home when, as 
the geriatric resident, he 
stared out in perfect stillness 
at the audience. 

Eddington left school at 17 
without qualifications, and 
began his acting career in 
1944 with ENSA. His first job 
was at toe Colchester Garri- 
son Theatre, and be later 
trained at RADA. He did not 
make his London stage debut 
until 1961. 

In the early years and in 
some financial hardship, he 
did think of giving up. But hLs 
wife Patricia, whom he mar- 
ried in 1952, insisted she had 

married an actor, not a sales- 
man. So he continued, work- 
ing with leading repertory 
companies, on Broadway (in 
1964 in the adaptation of Iris 
Murdoch's A Severed Head; 
and for short spells at Chich- 
ester. with the RSC and the 


National There were also ap- 
pearances in many of the 
other TV staples of the .past 
two decades, including The 
Avengers, The Prisoner, The 
Adventures Of Robin Hood. 

Through the 1970s and 
1980s, he starred in and cre- 
ated West End roles in several 
new plays, including Michael 
Frayn’s Donkey’s Years, and- 
Noises Off and Alan Ben- 
nett’s Forty Years On. 

In recent years, though 
steadily undermined by his 
illness (the skin cancer, my- 
cosis fungoides), he reached a 
level of performance in plays 
such as the revival of Pinter's 
No Man’s Land and Storey’s 
Home that confirmed him as 
an actor in his prime. 

Fiercely protective of his 
privacy, "going public” about 
his illness was not a role he 
relished. His marriage to Pa- 
tricia gave him great happi- 
ness. They had four children. 


Carole WodiSs 

Michael Cowatwy add*: Like 
all good light comedy actors, 
Paul Eddington was capable 
of surprise. His nationwide 
TV fame was achieved in The 
Good Life, whose four char- 
acters had been lifted from 
the Alan Ayckbourn stage 
trilogy of The Norman Con- 
quests. Eddington was al- 
ways funny, but he never 
pulled you up short the way 
he did as George in the 1961 
National Theatre revival of 
Aibee’s Who's Afraid Of Vir- 
ginia Woolf? 

This benighted academic 
was a grim study in baggy- 
eyed. stooping defeatism, 
poised by the drinks trolley 
while overhearing a volley of 
insults meant for him. The 
play came across as Pinter 
with the gloves off, and it 
was no accident that he 
played Pinter himself so well 
when he appeared opposite 
the author as Spooner in the 
1992 Almeida Theatre revival 
of No Man's Land. 



Eddington. . .an actor devout in his profession janebown 


Birthdays 


Sometimes his acting 
could be vague in its projec- 
tions of bafflement his Or 
gon in Peter Hall's version of 
Tartuflfe, and his George in 
the revival of Stoppard’s 
Travesties, belied any claim 
to comic genius, though Hall 
insisted he embodied that 
quality. His Spooner was an 
accommodating attendant on 
Pinter's own ferocious per- 
formance. In other Gielgud 
roles, the Headmaster in 
Alan Bennett’s Forty Years 
On and the twittering inmate 
in David Storey’s Home (op- 
posite Richard Briers), he 
was efficient rather than in- 
spired, and you missed the 
original. 

He was surely not in the 
gamp class as Alastair Sim or 
Michael Hordern, who could 
wring a laugh while imply- 
ing a history of discomfort 
and a world elsewhere. But 
he achieved one of the great- 
est laughs in modem theatri- 
cal history as the harassed 
director in Michael Frayn's 
Noises Off 15 years ago. The 
farcical comedy climaxed in 
Frayn's brilliant evocation of 
backstage mayhem at a mati- 
nee in Goole, with unseen 
OAPs crashing around in the 
foyer and Eddington finally 
appearing like a thunderbolt, 
shouting, “What the fuck is 
going on?" 

His recently published 
autobiography. So Far So 
Good, reveals a man exact in 
his standards and devout in 
his profession. 

Last week he spoke frankly 
and fascinatingly to Jeremy 
Isaacs on Face To Face. And 
that appearance was pre- 
ceded by his last perfor- 
mance, as Justice Shallow in 
the BBC’s Henry IV, a Shake- 
spearean role of the sort he 
long coveted but was seldom 
offered. Peering from be- 
neath a ragged woolly hel- 
met swathed in an ancient 
cloak. Eddington resembled 
a benign and wizened old 
tortoise. His Shallow was not 
the usual capering funny- 
man, but a gaunt and genteel 
remnant of the Inns of Court 
struck with foreboding of 
mortality and sombre in his 
Gloucestershire station. 

He had indeed beard the 
rfilman of midnight, and the 
memory of old days came 
flooding back with every 
line, hi$ quiet demeanour 
conftised and startled by foe 
apparition of his old friend 
FtalstafTs youthful page. The 
fharariw was relaunched as 
one of poignant gravity, am- 
nesiac wisdom — fit tribute 
to a fine actor. 



Paul Eddington, actor, bom June 
18, 1927; died November 4, 1995 


n Balding, racehorse 
iner, 57; John Barnes, fbot- 
ller, 32; The Rev Prof 
rlstopher Evans, theolo- 
n, 86: Dr Charles Goodson- 
ckes. Conservative MP> 60; 

Billy Graham, evangelist, 

Lucinda Green. Olympic 
ree woman. 4a Lord Green- 


bill of Harrow, former head 
erf the Diplomatic Service, 82; 
Michael ■ Jackaman, chair- 
man, AUjed-Lycms. 60; Dame 
Gwyneth Jones, operatic so- 
prano, 99; Wolf Mank owltz , 
author and playwright 71; 
Joxu Mitchell, singer and 
songwriter. 52; Jonathan 


Palmer, racing driver, 39; Su 
Pollard, actress, 46; Dr Ra- 
legh Radford, archaeologist, 
95; Dame Joan Sutherland, 
operatic soprano, 68; Helen 
Suzman, South African liberal 
champion, 78; Baroness 
White of Rhynmey, former 
Labour MP a™* minister, 85. 


Delenze. . -a quiet retiring man and prolific author, he was described by Foucault as the rml y philos op hical ™i-r» d in P mnw. ’ 

Gilles Deleuze 


GERARD UFERAS/RAPHO 


A very active philosopher 


T HE FRENCH philoso- 
pher Gilles Deleuze, 
who has committed 
suicide at the age of 70 
by jumping from the window 
of his Paris apartment had 
suffered for many years from 
a serious respiratory illness 
and had recently undergone a 
tracheotomy. Michel Fou- 
cault once described Deleuze 
as "the only philosophical 
mind in France" and specu- 
lated that “one day, perhaps, 
this century will be known as 
Deleuztan”. 

Deleuze was a prolific 
author who wrote some 25 
books (and co-authored a fur- 
ther seven with Felix Guat- 
tart) and Innumerable essays. 
His writings cover an enor- 
mous range of subjects, from 
fairly conventional studies in 
the history of philosophy to 
major essays on foe cinema 
and painting, notably the 
wonderfhl study erf Francis 
Bacon published in 1981. He 
was regarded with great affec- 
tion and has sometimes been 
described aa foe most philo- 
sophical of modern French 
philosophers. 

Bom in Paris in 1925, De- 
leuze was educated at the Ly- 
Oee Carnot and studied philos- 
ophy at the Sorbonne from 
1944 onwards, taking his agp&- 
gation de pfdlosphie In 1948. 
He later saidthat the teachers 
who had most influence on 
him were Jean Hyppolite, 
France's greatest Hegel 
specialist and Georges Can- 
guilhem, the historian and 
philosopher of science who 
died to September this year. 
Many of the friendships 
forged at this time — with the 
philosopher Francois Chatelet 
and the novelists Michel Sutor 
and Micbel Toumier — were 


to be lifelong. Deleuze began 
his career teaching in schools 
in Amiens and Orleans before 
being appointed to a post- at 
the prestigious Lycge Louis le 
Grand in Paris. He subse- 
quently taught at the Sor- 
bonne, at foe University of 
Lyons and at the experimen- 
tal, and very turbulent, Uni- 
versity of Vincennes. Deleuze 
retired in 1987 but continued 
to write extensively. 

Like all his generation, he 
was taught at university that, 
the history erf philosophy was' 
the essential foundation of his 
chosen discipline. Signifi- 
cantly, ha began his studies at 
a time when the dominant 
rationalist and neo-Kantian 
tradition was coming under 
attack on several fronts. Like 
many of his fellows, Deleuze 
was fascinated by Hegel, Hus- 
serl and Heidegger, but he 
would lata: dismiss his early 
enthusiasms as evincing a 
scholasticism worse than that 
of foe Middle Ages. The early 
stages of Deleuze 1 s career can 
be seen as a reaction to foe 
conventions of his own educa- 
tion He published major stud- 
ies of Hume (1959), Nietzsche 
(1962), Kant (1963) and Berg- 
son (i 960 ) in an attempt to 
establish an anti-rationalist 
philosophical tradition that 
celebrated a culture of joy, 
rejected foe notion of inferior, 
ity and challenged dialectical 
modes of thought His fa v ou r- 
its authors were those who 
belonged to the history erf phi- 
losophy, but who aim same- 
bow escaped or subverted it 

The meet important of these 
early studies Is Nietzsche And 
Philosophy (1962, but not 
translated into English until 
1983). French philosophers 
bad traditionally regarded 


Nietzsche as a rather suspect 
literary aphorist; Deleuze’s 
study turned him into a major 
thinker whose ■ influence is 
everywhere. The Interest in 
Nietzsche also inspired Differ- 
ence Aral Repetition (1968) 
and The Logic Of Meaning 
(1969), a deeply serious but 

playfhl inquiry into the ori- 
gins of meaning in which 
Stoic philosophers enter into a 
dialogue with Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice. At foe same time, De- 
leuze was constantly broaden- 
ing his range, and his defini- 
tion of philosophy, with 
studies of Proust and Sacher- 
Masoch’s Venus In Furs. 

D eleuze is probably 

best known for his 
Anti-Oedipus (1972; 
English translation 
1977), which was written in 
close collaboration with Felix 
Guaitari, foe radical psychia- 
trist and psychoanalyst who 
died in 1992. The two men met 
in 1968; and Deleuze would 
later state that Guaitari had 
opened up a whole new intel- 
lectual field for him. So close 
was the association between 
foe philosopher and the psy- 
chiatrist that they were some- 
times described as a “bicepha- 
lous scientist". At times 
infuriatingly dense and 
opaque, but always exhilarat- 
ing In its sheer exuberance, 
Anti-Oedipus is an onslaught 
on the orthodoxies of its day, 
castigating Lacanfan psycho- 
analysis for its negative image 
erf desire, Marxism for tts eco- 
nomic determinism, and 
structuralism for tts immobil- 
ity. Desire — sexual and 
otherwise — is celebrated for 
its disruption erf hierarchies 
and Its excess. The uncon- 
scious is no longer seen as a 


theatre, as in Freud, or as a 
text, as in Lacan, but as a 
psychic factory in which de- 
siring machines pulsate and 
throb. It does not produce 
stable structures, but operates 
like a rhizome, constantly bi- 
furcating and putting out 
shoots at unpredictable 
intervals. 

The book, received with 
great hostility by the psycho- 
analytic establishment, was a 
surprising bestseller, and put 
Deleuze at foe forefront of the 

intellectual-political stage. 
Often regarded as embodying 
the spirit of the student revolt 
of May 1968, Anti-Oedipus 
now looks more like a contin- 
uation of Deleuze’s earlier 
work on meaning, and a 
reflection of Guattari’s practi- 
cal experience as a therapist 
at foe Clinique de la Borde. 

In most respects, Deleuze 
was a quiet and retiring man, 
but in foe 1970s be emerged as 
something of a political activ- 
ist Together with Foucault 

he was active in the defence of 

the rights of prisoners and a 
vocal Critic of racism am* sex- 
ual discrimination. The poli- 
te of the day were often vio- 
lent and Deleuze — dressed 
smartly m his “demonstra- 
tor’s suit" — displayed great 

H2* W^partin 
street demonstrations, to the 
alarm of his wife. Fawny 

Political differences eg- 
frapged Deleuze and Foucault, 
out the two were eventually 
I* was DeteS 

^ emotion, 
read ftrem Foucault's The His- 
tor y ? f Sexuality as its 
Sf^t^^was taken from 
the SalpStrlere hospital for 
burial in June 1984. 

Ithas often been said by 
affectionate friends that De- 


leuze’s competence witj 
chines was limited to ti 
siring variety, and 1 
driven by him was appai 
an experience not to be r 
mended. In his diaries 
novelist Claude Mauris 
scribes Deleuze sprawk 
foe floor of his apartme 
the 17th arrondisser 
a m u sing himself with a 
record player. He would ] 
few bare of music and 
change foe record, scrat 
it in the process. Snatcl 
Berg's Lulu would be fol] 
by fragments of song 
David Bowie. Deleuze 's j 
cal incompetence and hii 
stant pressing of buttons 
reduced foe machine to 
silence. 


D**W Maoay 


Gilles Deleuze: bom Parts, Ja 
ary is. 1925: died Paris, New 
ber4, 1996, 
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Roll-out . . . 'Hie first locomotive and 17- wagon set undergo tests at RJ Budge’s Selby coalfield. North Yorkshire, as National Power prepares to open its own rail system next year. 
Eventually. NP crews and rolling stock will deliver fuel from collieries to the company’s power stations such as Drux, Europe’s largest coal-fired plant photograph john millar 

Seeboard falls for £1 -6bn 


Chris Barrie 


T akeover specula- 
tion returned to the 
electricity industry 
with a vengeance yes- 
terday as the American util- 
ity. Central and South West 
Corporation, launched an 
agreed £1.6 billion bid for See- 
board. the regional .power 
company based in Sussex. 

As shares surged in the 
four electricity companies so 
far untouched by takeover at- 
tempts. CSW's brokers. UBS. 
launched an aggressive cam- 
paign to.buy : Seeboard shared 
In a move designed- to deter 
rival bidders. 

With suggestions that at 
least three other US firms 
may be on the hunt for an 
English REC. UBS had 
snapped up 23.9 per cent of 
Seeboard shares for £372 mil- 
lion by last night UBS is 
allowed to buy up to 29,9 per 
cent 

CSW Is offering 635p in 
cash for each Seeboard share, 
a 20 per cent premium over 
the closing price on Friday 


night. Described by CSW as a 
“full price", the deal values 
Seeboard at 15.£ times 
reported earnings for the last 
financial year, the highest 
value placed on a REC to date, 
and sent shares higher at 
London Electricity. Cardiff- 
based Swalec, East Midlands 
and Yorkshire. * .* 

Dallas-based CSW Joined 
another US utility, Houston 
Industries, in a joint bid for 
Manchester-based Norweb 
earlier this year, but the duo 
were outgunned by North 
West Water. Tom Shockley, 
president and chief executive 

said it 'had beetf *>fotdual 
agreement*’ . that the Ameri- 
can firms proceed separately 
after the Norweb failure. 1 .. 

Recommended . by See- 
board’s directors,' the bid fol- 
lows Intensive two-week 
talks. Five directors stand to 
make £1.5 mflllon after tax be- 
tween them from share op- 
tions. while anothe%.200 
senior managers. will net 
£24,000 on average. 

Chief executive Jim Ellis 
and Stephen Gotteridge. man- 


aging director of supply, will 
make £400.000 each after tax, 
while £200,000 goes to finance 
director Michael Pavia, the 
managing director of the dis- 
tribution business, John 
Weight, and to the managing 
director of Business Group, 
Tony Smith. AH the executive 
-directors are to stay with the 
company, while Mr Ellis is.’. to 
join the CSW board. 

Mr Shockley pledged that 
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customers would benefit from 
improved levels of service 
«tiH lower bills through the 
actions of the Industry regula- 
tor, Professor Stephen Little- 
child, who had been told of 
the intended deal 

But Robin Simpson, deputy 
director of toe National Con- 
sumers Council, warned that 
the NCC would seek guaran- 
tees that Seeboard would not 
be used to croes-subsidise toe 
USparent 

. There was widespread ex- 
pectation in the City that the 
deal would be cleared by the 
regulatory authorities. Pro- 
fesserLittlechild’s office said 
that be would issue a consul- 
tation paper as usual. 

Labour called for toe bid to 
be referred to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission. 
Energy spokesman John 
Battle said it was "high time” 
the Government began to 
stand up tor toe consumer. 

• The Powerhouse Retail 
chain has been sold to Han- 
son by three regional electric- 
ity companies. Southern Elec- 
tric, Midlands Electricity and 
Eastern Group. 


BA shake-up due as profits soar 


Keith Kipper 
Transport Editor 


iRTTISH Airways’ new 
[chief executive, Robert 
*Ayling, yesterday her- 
alded key management 
changes at the top of toe air- 
line as BA reported record 
half-yearly profits of £430 mil- 
lion, up 23.2 per cent from 
last year. 

Replying to Internal reports 
that he would apply a new 
broom to BA, Mr Ayling criti- 
cised its bureaucracy and 
management style, and par- 
ticularly its '‘meetings cul- 
ture”. He said he was looking 
for ways to make the organi- 
sation take quicker decisions. 


Mr Ayling. who Is to take 
over his hew job in January, 
said: “People do still fed that 
the company has more 
bureaucracy than is justified. 
I am very sympathetic to 
these points. It Is not neces- 
sary far , meetings to last for 
their prescribed period." 

Yesterday’s figures were de- 
scribed by Sir Colin Marshall. 
BA’s chairman, as “outstand- 
ing”. He said they reflected 
two quarters in which BA had 
consistently broken all re- 
cords for passenger carryings 
and load factors. 

Sir Colin pointed out that 
several American airlines 
were “lining up” to join BA as 
a new strategic partner if the 
company is forced to divest 


its USAir stake because of a 
takeover by another Ameri- 
can airline. USAir. in which 
BA has a 24.6 per cent slake, 
is in talks with both AMR 
Corporation, owner of Ameri- 
can Airlines, and UAL Corpo- 
ration, which owns United 
Airlines. 

Sir Colin said BA was “ex- 
tremely confident” that it 
would have a strong partner- 
ship in America. USAir was 
the preferred partner, but if 
that was- not possible, then 
there were other outlets. 

Premium traffic in Con- 
corde, First Club World and 
Club Europe was up by 10 per 
cent. Group turnover in- 
creased by 6.5 per cent ex- 
ceeding £4 billion for the first 


time at the half year. The di- 
rectors have declared an in- 
terim dividend of 8.85 per 
cent a share, up 10 per cent 

For the first time, BA in- 
tends to offer shareholders 

the option of receiving their 
dividends in shares rather 
than cash. This follows their 
approval for toe company's 
dividend scheme in July. 

The demand for passenger 
and cargo services is strong, 
driven by a buoyant world- 
wide economic climate. The 
only routes to suffer have 
been between London and 
Paris and London and Brus- 
sels because of toe Channel 
T unnel. Passenger volume to 
Paris fell by 13 per cent and to 
Brussels by 10 per cent 


City detects smoke signals 
of demerger in BAT rejig 


Ian King 


B AT Industries, which 
ranges from tobacco to fi- 
nancial services, fuelled spec- 
ulation yesterday that it was 
preparing to demerge when it 
said it was setting up a Brit- 
ish-based holding company to 
coordinate its global tobacco 
businesses. 

Hie company, which in- 
sisted that it had no intention 
of demerging, said the move 
would provide it with a more 
cohesive corporate structure. 

But the market took the an- 
nouncement as a sign that 
BAT. which last year acquired 
American Tobacco, was pav- 
ing the way to float off its 
Eagle Star and Allied Dunbar 
insurance businesses. BAT 
shares jumped 13p to 539p, 
with nearly 2 million chang- 
ing hands. 

The speculation comes at a 
time when RJR Reynolds and 
Philip Morris, two of Ameri- 
ca's leading cigarette manu- 
facturers, have come under 
pressure to demerge their 
various businesses and “un- 
lock" shareholder value. 

BAT has been at toe centre 
of demerger speculation since 
Sir .lames Goldsmith’s Hoy- 


lake consortium launched a 
break-up bid tor it in 1989. Al- 
though Sir James was unsuc- 
cessful, he galvanised BAT 
into selling several non-core 
businesses, including the 
retailer Argos and paper 
group Wiggins Teape Apple- 
ton. 

Under toe reorganisation. 
BAT is creating a new unit, 
British-American Tobacco. 
Its managing, director — cur- 
rent tobacco divisional chief 
Ulrich Herter — will have 
five regional directors, res- 
ponsible for businesses in five 
continents, reporting to him. 

Hie move, which Martin 
Broughton. BATs chief exec- 
utive, said would eventually 
lead to financial benefits, was 
described by several analysts 
as “overdue". 

Tony Silvermann of 
NatWest Securities said: "The 
trouble was that BAT had 
allowed its regional tobacco 
businesses to act as autono- 
mous units, and so you had 
them competing with each 
other.” 

But Chris Hitchings of UBS 
said the move should not be 
seen as a precursor to a de- 
merger. saying: "On balance. 
I don't think that's likely in 
the short term.” 


Euro rows are bad for business, 
boardrooms tell politicians 


Lorry El&ott 
Economies Editor 


E uropean onion is too 
important an issue to be 
left to politicians alone, a 
business leader said yester- 
day. 

Brian Geldard, president 

of the British Chambers, of 
Commerce, echoed findings 
of a CBI/BCC survey that 
boardrooms believe the 
Government’s drift to Euro- 
scepticism and the squab- 
bling over a single currency 
will damage business. 

A survey fbr the UK’s two 
biggest employers' groups 
found that well over half of 
the firms questioned 
thought constant rows over 
the commitment to Europe 
were harming the Interests 
of business. 

Mr Geldard said: “The 
future of Europe, and the 
future of the UK in Europe, 
is vital to British industry. 
The key is to have a ratio- 
nal and informed debate, 
rather than the current 
emotional wrangling. Poli- 
ticians in the UK and the 
rest of Europe must take 
heed of this survey.” 

The poll by MORI found 


that- nine out of 10 
businesses — including 
97 per cent of firms with 
more thaw 500 staff — said 
the UK should remain part 
of the European Union, 
while only 7 per cent fa- 
voured with drawaL 

Support for monetary 
union was more equivocaL 
Forty-one per cent of the 
1,700 firms polled said a 
single currency would im- 
prove their business pros- 
pects, 43 per cent thought it 
would have no impact and 
10 per cent considered it 
would be damaging. 

The report found that a 
clear majority of 
businesses supported the 
idea of keeping Britain’s 
Options for monetary union 
open, refecting the calls 
£ri>m some on the right of 
the Conservative Party for 
tiie future of the pound to 

be guaranteed. 

CBI president Sir Bryan 
Nicholson said: ’"This sur- 
vey clearly shows that busi- 
ness is s tr ong ly committed 
to Europe, but to a Europe 
that works. Britain need s 
to play a lull and cunstruo- 
five role in Europe arguing 
for competitiveness, dereg- 
ulation and job creation.” 


Dynamos 
from Dallas 
head for 
the Sussex 
Downs 


Marie Tran in New Yoric 


C ENTRAL and South 
West Corporation is 
one of the most, aggressive 
utilities In the US. Before 
Its agreed fil.^bUllon offer 
for Seeboard, Central and 
South West teamed up with 
Houston Industries Part- 
ners in a failed £1.7 billion 
bid for Norweb. 

Like other American util- 
ities. Central and South 
West is seeking to pene- 
trate overseas markets be- 
cause deregulation of the 
electricity industry at 
home is increasing compe- 
tition and limiting opportu- 
nities for growth. 

Foreign markets offer 


higher returns and faster 
gr o wt h and Britain has ex- 
erted a particular allure 
with privatisation. 

CSW, based in Dallas, is a 
public holding company 
which owns four electric 
operating subsidies: Cen- 
tral Power and Light Com- 
pany; Public Service Com- 
pany of Oklahoma; 
Southwestern Electric 
Power Company; and West 
Texas Utilities Company. 

These provide electric 
service for almost ^mil- 
lion people in an area cov- 
ering large tracts of Texas 
and Oklahoma and parts of 
Louisiana and ArbuiMg. 
The total area Is the second 
largest served by any US 
electric utility system. 

For the third quarter, 
CSW reported profits of 
$203 million (£128.-$ mil- 
lion), up from $189 million 
a year ago. The company 
said that earnings in- 
creased primarily due to 
higher revenues after more 
customer use and lower op- 
eration and maintenance 
costs. 


Bank deal fever 
hits new peak 


Mark Tran in New York 


B ANK merger fever in toe 
US hit new heights yes- 
terday when First Inter- 
state Bank of Los Ange l es, 
fighting eff a bid from WeDs 
Fargo, agreed to be acquired 
by First Bank System of Min- 
neapolis to a record $10.8 ba- 
llon (£R52 bflliou) deal. 

The value of the agreement 
tops Wells Fargo’s $10.1 bil- 
lion offer and the record 
$10 billion merger . between 
Chase Manhattan and Chemi- 
cal Bank tag. A combination 
of first Interstate and First 
Bank System would create 
America's nintb-largest bank, 
with $92.4 b ilium to assets 
and 1,514 branches in 21 
states. The alliance Is ex- 
pected to result in $500 mil- 
lion in savings, about a fifth 
of First Interstate’s expenses. 

American banks have been 

rushing to form alliances in 

toe belief that size is a prereq- 
uisite for survival in toe face 
of new competitors such as 
toe mutual funds group Fidel- 
ity and industrial companies 


like AT&T which now offer 
credit cards. The need to in- 
vest in new technology with 
toe growth of home banking 
has also spurred mergers. 

First Interstate has been 
looking for a white knight 
since Wells Fargo launched 
its hostile takeover bid — a 
rarity in US banking circles 
— last month. First Interstate 
approached Norwest, another 
Minneapolis bank, and Banc 
One of Columbus, Ohio, one 
of America’s super-regional 
banks. 

“Our board concluded that 
the First Bank System pro- 
posal represents the best 
available alternative.” Wil- 
liam Start First Interstate’s 
chairman, said, adding that it 
concentrated on "creating 
long-term growth rather than 
manufacturing gains from 
contraction and cost-cutting 
alone”. 

Wells Fargo is unlikely to 
give up easily and may raise 
its offer. Under yesterday’s 
deal, First Bank System 
would swap 2.6 of its common 
shares for each share of First 
Interstate. 


Japan and US tighten audits 
in wake of Daiwa scandal 


Kevin Rafferty In Tokyo 
and Marie Tfcsn in New York 


A MERICA’S central bank, 
toe Federal Reserve, yes- 
terday indicated it would 
tighten the auditing process 
for all foreign banks in the US 
in the wake of toe Daiwa 
famk £700 million bond losses 

Few foreign banks cur- 
rently use independent 
auditors to examine their US 
branches and internal audits 
are not carried out every 
year. The new-look regime is 
likely to require toe external 
audits to be carried out more 
often, and internal controls 
will also come under close 
scrutiny. 


In Tokyo, meanwhile, the 
Bank of Japan announced It 
would carry out thorough in- 
spections of Daiwa ’s opera- 
tions in Tokyo and in Osaka. 
It also plans to monitor toe 
bank’s business monthly. 

“It is regrettable that the 
bank covered up facts when 
the Bazik of Japan carried out 
inspections in toe past” said 
Tatsuya Tamura, an execu- 
tive director of the central 
bank. Support was available 
if fears arose about Daiwa's 
liquidity, he said. 

Meanwhile. Daiwa's share 
price on toe Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change soared by more than 
15 per cent as investors were 
encouraged by reports that a 
merger with rival bank Sumi- 
tomo was imminent 


Notebook 


Watchdogs that 
fail to! frighten 



Edited by . 
Alex Brummer 


a FTER a four-week cease- 
l\ fire toe electricity take- 
B Vaver war has sprung 
back into life with toe £1.6 
billion agreed bid from Texas 
for Seeboard. This is the 
seventh of the 12 regional 
com panies to fell to a change 
of ownership and still Trade 
Secretary Ian Lang sits on his 
hands. 

Not everyone shares his con- 
fidence that what is good for 
US companies like Central and 
South Western Carp of Dallas 
is good fbr electricity users in 
Folkestone or Crawley. 

It was left to toe head of the 
local consumer committee set 
up by the industry regulator. 
Offer, to voice concerns. Paul- 
ine Ashley appealed to toe 
Americans to support the 
spirit and not just toe letter of 
UK regulation as this was toe 
only way to ensure consumer 
interests were protected. 

She appears in little doubt 
that toe US utilities are here 
to make a killing. She also 
seems fairly clear that the UK 
watchdogs are an inadequate 
match for US companies 
which have cut their teeth in 
a much more intrusive regu- 
latory environment 

In the absence of govern- 
ment action, the guardians of 
the consumer interest have 
taken to appealing to the bet- 
ter instincts of corporate 
raiders. With what hope? CSW 
has already tried and felled to 
buy one REC — ■ Norweb. Now 
it ts prepared to pay the fullest 
price yet for a REC. a foil 15.6 
times Seaboard's earnings last 
year, even though the threat of 
a windfall tax (either Labour 
or Tory) lurks. It also sent its 
brokers flying round the mar- 
ket to snap up a 24 per cent 
stake to ensure its offer wasn’t 
trumped by another bidder. 

This company is in a hurry. 
And probably not to prove it 
has a social consci e nce. 


Growth pause 

T HE September manufac- 
turing output figures 
provide a timely 
reminder to Chancellor Ken- 
neth Clarice that toe recovery 
is stalling. The nation has 
repeatedly been told by the 
Government this is a differ- 
ent kind of recovery based 
upon exports and making 
things, not the bubble econo- 
my of housing, the high street 
and financial services. If that 
is the case then the basis of 
this expansion is looking ex- 
tremely fragile. • 

The data shows that output 
dropped by 0.6 per cent com- 
pared with the previous 
month, confounding private 
sector forecasters who had 
predicted a modest 0.2 per 
cent gain. In feet, manufac- 
turing dropped across the 
board with sharp fells in 
everything from engineering 
to food, drink and tobacco. 
The year-on-year -change in 


September was 0.6 per cent 
against 12 per cent in August 
Although overall Industrial 
output looks a little better as 
a result of a healthy perfor- 
mance from mining and ener- 
gy. It Is possible to blame 
some of toe manufacturing 
slowdown on excessive stocks 
built in the early part of this 
year. But the evidence of a 
growth pause, as reflected in 
the most recent CBI output 
survey, is becoming more dis- 
tinct Business failures are on 
the rise again and the Gov- 
ernment’s Index of leading 
economic indicators has now 
been in reverse since June 
1994. 

None of this should be too 
much of a surprise given the 
deteriorating international 
context The US economy has 
been through pause, German 
growth is being curtailed by 
toe strength of the mark and 
the global expansion is begin- 
ning to look a little world 
weary. Despite this there 
have been some signs that UK 
Investment is finally picking 
up, but that may be difficult 
to sustain if output and 
growth start to drift down- 
wards. Given the current 
even the most monetar- 
of City economists are now 
starting to think in terms of a 
base rate reduction. 


Wise riposte 

A N ATTACK from one of 
the Chancellor's wise 
men, albeit the ubiqui- 
tous Gavyn Davies of Gold- 
man Sachs, is a Hto 
being bitten by a flea. Never- 
theless. Mr Davies's assertion 
(in his Independent column) 
that the Guardian’s panel of 
seven women economists has 
sunk without trace deserves 
some attention. It is about as 
accurate a piece of reporting 
as Mr Davies’s habit of mis- 
reading Bank of England sig- 
nals to the money markets. 

Our main problem with the 
Chancellor's panel has not 
been the quality of- its work 
but that it was confined to 
men when there are so many 
highly regarded women econ- 
omists. Indeed, they are so 
well regarded that at least two 
members of the Guardian 
Panel, Kate Barker of the CBI 
and Bridget RoseweD of Busi- 
ness Strategies, have been 
tipped to fill vacancies on the 
Chancellor’s panel 
This is among the best 
pieces of evidence that the 
wise women are making real 
impact Indeed, several of 
them attribute their advance 
and higher profile in the field 
of economics and the City to 
their position on our panel. 
More importantly, however, 
the Guardian panel has 
sought to reach a consensus 
on the economy which has 

seldom been achieved by the 
men. The women’s last 
report, identifying the UK 
economy as going nowhere, 
was a model of what such a 
grotto should be doing. Mr 
Davies may not have noticed 
their work but the wise 
woman have become a useful 
sounding board for the Bank 
erf England’s chief economist, 
the Intellectually robust Mer- 
vyn King. Next week, the wise 
women, using their experi- 
ence as business economists, 
will be outlining their Budget 
advice to the Chancellor. It 
will be worth reading. 


'Father did not buy yacht 
from the company funds’ 


Maxwell trial 


Den Atkinson 


K EVIN Maxwell reacted 
angrily yesterday to sug- 
gestions that his father paid 
for an extravagant lifestyle 
out of company money. “My 
father did not use [Maxwell 
Communication C o rpor a tion] 
funds to buy his yacht” be 
told an Old Bailey court 
Alan Suckling QC, for the 
Crown, said he used yachts 
and racehorses as examples; 
he had wished to know 
whether Robert Maxwell’s au- 
thority to move firnds around 
his empire extended to invest- 
ing in such items. . ■ 

But Kevin Maxwell accused 
file prosecutor of having cho- 
sen deliberately emotive 
examples. 

Mr Buckling suggested 
Kevin Maxwell had been dis- 


honest in his accounts to 
bankers about fire sources 
and uses of finds in the 
months before Robert Max- 
well’s death. Were Kevin 
Maxwell to find a question 
impossible to answer, he 
could say “pass”, Mr Suck- 
ling said. Maxwell replied 
“This isn't Mastermind.” 

Mr Suckling questioned 
him about a scheme in 1991. 

Robert Maxwell arranged 
that Bankers Trust would 
lend £50 million to Mirror 
group, which in turn would 
pay RMG £50 million as an op-‘ 
tio© to buy the New York 
Daily News. RMG would use 
this to repay Bankers Trust 
The Daily News, Mr Suck- 
ling suggested, had been los- 
ing money. Kevin Maxwell 
replied: “It was on the cusp of 
breaking even." 

Kevin Maxwell denies two 
charges of conspiring to de- 
fraud pension ftmds. 

The case continues today. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia an 3 Francs 7.50 

Austria 15.15 Germany 2.17 

Belgium 44 JO Greece 36240 

Canada LOBS) Hong Kong 1246 

Cyprus 0.70 India 54.74 

DenmarXB.44 Ireland 0S5 

Finland 6.68 brad 4.77 

Supmfed by NoWobc Bant w*«u<tfn0 moian cup** and feme sfteftM. 


Italy 2*480 Singapore 2.19 

Malta 05425 South Africa 5.60 

Netherlands 24300 Spain Wifi 

New Zealand 23575 Sweden 1ft38 
Norway W2 Switzerland U7300 

Portugal 230.00 Turtey 78.100 

Sams Arabia 521 USA 1.5550 
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Pressure grows for 
rates cut after 


factory slowdown 


Firms weakened 
by lack of orders 


Sarah Ryle and Larry Elliott 


T HE Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was com- 
ing under heavy pres- 
sure last night for a 
post-Budget cut in interest 
rates after official figures 
showed factory output growth 
at its weakest annual rate for 
nearly three years. 

With firms hit by a lack of 
orders and. a surfeit of unsold 
stocks, manufacturing pro- 
duction fell by 0.6 per cent be- 
tween August and September, 
the Central Statistical Office 
(CSO) said. 

Factories turned out 0.6 per 
cent more goods in September 
than a year earlier, the weak- 
est annual growth rate since 
October 1992, the month after 
Black Wednesday. 

Over the three months to 
September, regarded by offi- 
cials as a better guide to 
underlying performance, man- 
ufacturing output was 1.2 per 
cent up on the same period in 
1994 — die worst performance 
since autumn 1993. 

However, while some City 
analysts said the need for a 
cut in borrowing costs was 
now overwhelming, others 
pointed to the latest figures 
for car sales as evidence that 
the weakness in the economy 
was likelyto be temporary. 

Data from the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders (SMMT) indicated 
that car registrations In Octo- 
ber were 11.5 per cent up on 
the same month in 1994. 

But although the October 
total was 136.605 compared 


with 122^)26 in October 1994, 
the SMMT said there was lit- 
tle sign of any recovery in the 
private market and urged Mr 
Clarke to give a Budget boost 
to the industry. Total sales in 
the first 10 months of 1995 
were just 1.16 per cent up on 
1994 at 1,730.771. 

Factory output figures, 
which make up 84 per cent of 
the total UK industrial pro- 
duction data and around 
25 per cent of the economy 
overall, depressed the total 
for UK Industrial output, 
which also 'includes mining 
and the energy sector. A 
bounce back in North Sea 
production after summer 
maintenance produced a 
0.5 per cent monthly rise in 
September but left the total 
only 0.7 per cent ahead of a 
year ago. Statisticians also 
revised down the August 
manufacturing figure, seeding 
down the Increase from 0.6 to 
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0.3 per cent. They believe 
manufacturing is growing at 

an annual rate of just 0.5 per 
cent, the lowest estimate 
since early 1993. 

City analysts said the over- 
all industrial growth should 
not mask the underlying 
weakness of the economy. 
More CSO data showed that 
the longer leading index, a 
guide to future economic per- 
formance, fell for the 16 th 
month in succession in Octo- 
ber and hit its lowest level 
since June 1990. 

A CIBC economist, David 
Coleman, said: ‘The Chancel- 
lor’s refusal to raise interest 
rates since May is increas- 
ingly justified over the weeks 
that have followed. The econ- 
omy . really does look rather 
sick. It badly needs a shot in 
the arm and the best way to 
do this would be a cut in base 
rates, not a Budget tax cut" 
Nick Parsons, chief trea- 
sury economist at Standard 
Chartered bank, said: “Trea- 
sury talk of ‘a more sustain- 
able pace of growth 1 is com- 
placent in the extreme. UK 
manufacturing industry will 
not be rescued until interest 
rates are cut” 

Even those analysts who 
predicted the slowdown 
would be temporary foresaw 
an interest rate cut Alex Gar- 
rard of UBS said: “The 
weaker-than -expected manu- 
facturing output figures will 
not have escaped the Chancel- 
lor’s attention and the risk to 
our central forecast is there- 
fore that post-Budget base 
rates will be lower.” 

The CSO said that between 
August and September there 
had been decreases In manu- 
facturing output in most In- 
dustries. There were sharp 
falls of 3-1 per cent in trans- 
port equipment, 1A per cent 
in non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts and L3 per cent in food, 
drink and tobacco. 


News in brief 


Graduate grows 


into Megalomedia 


GRADUATE Appointments, the company largely controlled by 
advertising supremo Maurice Saatchianrihls wife, Josephine * 
Hart, plans to pay up to £12.5 million to acquire two media 
companies in which they and some of their co-directors, includ- 
ing the new group chief executive, Christopher Parker, already 
have a substantial interest And. to what the participants claim 
is an unwitting reference to the former Guardian cartoon, the 
newly enlarged organisation is to be called Megalomedia. 

The deal, to buy Framestore — a post-production company to 
TV advertising — and Forward Publishing, which contract 
publishes promotional magazines for companies such as 
Nat West and Tesco, will be paid for in shares. The new compa- 
nies come with £1.4 milli on in cash and the final purchase price 
will depend on the profits growth of Forward, which has just 
lost its major customer. The price will start at £8.7 millio n and 
will rise to £12.5 milli on if Forward’s 1997 profits are between 
£600,000 and £1.07 milli on compared with £1.2 million last 
year. — Lisa Buckingham 


John Cahill dies at 66 


JOHN CAHILL, who was forced Last year to resign as chairman of 
British Aerospace, has died at the age of 06. Mr Cahill emerged as 
leading industrialist at BTR where he worked for 36 years and 
played a leading role to building up BTR’s US operations. He 
eventually became chief executive and m a n agi n g director of to 
entire group in 1987 but held the post for under three years. 
Altho u gh $om*» investors credit*^ him with be ginning the turn- 
around In BAe’s financial fortunes, be was attacked for oversee- 
ing a number of oontroversial sell-offs including the £800 million 
disposal of Rover to BMW of Germany. — Simon Beauts 


Telephone insurance 

HALIFAX Building Society is to after direct insurance from 
autumn next year. The UK’s largest society will sell insurance 
over the telephone as an extension of its 24-hour telephone 
banking operation launched next spring. Meanwhile, Sun Alli- 
ance, the main underwriter for existing Halifax polities, has 
acquired the French direct insurer Tellit —Cliff Jones 


Liverpool trams on way back 

TRAMS are set to return to Liverpool after almost half a century, 
it was announced yesterday, as a consultation programme was 
launched into a project set to cost between £60 million and £100 
million — A fartyn Halsall 


Inland Revenue number 

THE Inland Revenue has asked us to point out that toe number 
we gave in Saturday’s Money Guardian to ring for a copy of the 
new self-assessment tax-return is incorrect The right number is: 
0171-438-7538. not 438-7539. 


ABF says heat 
has been taken 
out of bread 
price wars 


Roger Cowe 


S UNBLEST owner Associ- 
ated British Foods yes- 
terday reported that the 
worst of the bread wars is 
over, as it reversed the five- 
year decline In profits at its 
Allied Bakeries subsidiary. 

The food-manufacturing 
division, which also encom- 
passes Burtons biscuits and 
T win frig s tea, increased op- 
erating profits by 14 per 
cent. Profits at British 
Sugar rose by 10 per cent 
Margins remain under 
pressure, however, because 
of raw-material costs and 
higher packaging prices. 

The group- surplus fell 
slightly to £375 million, but 
only because of the previ- 
ous year’s profits on dis- 
posals. Operating profits 
rose by 9 per cent, in line 
with sales, which reached 
£4-9 billion. The result was 
better than expected In the 
City, and the share price 
ended the day up 16 p at 
704p. City sentiment was 
helped by a share split, 
which Is Intended to make 
the stock more tradable by 
reducing the unit price. 

Chairman Gary Weston 
said sales since the year- 
end had continued to grow, 
but profit margins 
remained under pressure. 
‘'The squeeze will remain 
on margins until there is 
more buoyancy to the UK 
economy and 1 think the 
UK economy will improve 
only very slowly,” be said. 
“X hope we have come 
through the pain on the 
bread price war and we are 
now in a better position to 
see it off because of ratio- 
nalisation.” 

ABF has become less de- 
pendent on the UK grocery 
business because of acquisi- 
tions, mainly to the US, but 
it still has a huge cash pile. 


Customs attack on illicit cross-Channel trade ‘only scratches surface’ 




On duty Valerie Strachan denies that intpiii gene e-gatherin g initiative will be a mere ‘tal kin g shop* 
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Brewers pour scorn on smuggling drive 


Ian King 


RTTAIN’S brewers yes- 
terday attacked a gov- 
ernment scheme — in 
which they are participating 
— to cut the amount of alco- 
hol smuggled into the country 
from the European Union and 
then illegally resold. 

Under the plan, called the 
Excise Alliance and designed 
to boost depleted Exchequer 
revenues. Customs officers 
will team up with 18 trade 
bodies to an attempt to pool 
information about tobacco 
and alcohol smugglers, and 
fraudsters. More than a mil- 
lion pints of cheap beer a day- 
are being shipped to from Ca- 
lais alone and a third of that 
is probably resold Ulegally. 

But one of the most power- 


ful trade bodies, the Brewers 
and Licensed Retailers 
Association, said that the best 
deterrent to alcohol 
smugglers would be phased 
reductions in beer duty. 

Robin Simpson, the associa- 
tion’s director, said the 
scheme would only scratch 
toe surface of smuggling. 

“To Halm that the problem 
can be dealt with solely by 
better enforcement is to pre- 
scribe for toe symptoms of 
the disease while ignoring toe 
root cause, toe duty differen- 
tials between toe UK and 
France. It is like prescribing 
an aspirin for appendicitis." 
be said. 

The association, along with 
other bodies involved to toe 
scheme such as the Tobacco 
Manufacturers Association, 
wants Chancellor Kenneth 


Case study 


A BOOTLEGGER who brought a trailer-load of drink and 
/A cigarettes across the Channel was caught 600 miles 
away in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Customs officers said it was the longest-distance UK 
bootleg journey of which they were aware. 

Inverness Sheriff Court was told yesterday that Rowal- 
lan Donald Quick was caught when he tried to sell a crate 
of beer in Inverness. Mr Quick, aged 33, of Mason Road, 
Inverness, pleaded guilty to fraudulently evading pay- 
ment of excise duty and was fined £2,500. 

Customs officers seized more than 1,000 litres of beer 
and more than 300 litres of wine and spirits as well as 
tobacco when they examined Mr Quick’s van and trailer. 
The vehicles and their contents were made forfeit to the 
Crown. 


Clarke to cut duties in the 
Budget 

However, at the launch of i 
the scheme. David Heathcoat- | 


Amory. the Paymaster-Gen- 
eral, gave a clem: signal that 
this would be unlikely. 

"If the Chancellor was to a 


generous mood, it would cost 
£5 billion to harmonise our 
duty rate with French levels." 
he said. “This is unrealistic, 
for the short term at least’’ 

Meanwhile. Customs chair- 
man Valerie Strachan denied 
the kheme was a “talking 
shop”, and sold it was “a very 
significant step forward”. 

According to Customs & Ex- 
cise figures. 529 people were 
successfully prosecuted for 
excise offences to the year to 
the end of July, of whom 17 
were jailed — a 63 per cent 
improvement on the previous 
year's detection rate. 

But the brewers are angry 
that, while Customs has been 
able to produce figures detail- 
ing the cost to the Treasury of 
legitimate cross-border shop- 
ping, it has not provided fig-- 
nres on the cost of smuggling. 


Cookie deal gives UB 
crumbs of comfort 


Outlook 


Pauline Springett 


T HE “for sale” sign has 
been unofficially dan- 
gling over United Bis- 
cuits for more years than toe 
City can remember but yes- 
terday UB announced it had 
found a buyer for its US 
cookie and cracker business 
for £316 million. 

The cookie operation is 
part of Keebler, which also 
consists of the smaller div- 
isions. Salty Snacks and Fro- 
zen Foods. In July, following 
several poor years plus a 
gloomy outlook. UB put the 
whole lot on the market 
Analysts attached a tenta- 
tive price tag of £500 million 
but toe biscuit market has 
worsened since the summer, 
and there are hopes that toe 
imminent sale of Salty Snacks 
and Frozen Foods may mate 
up much of the shortfall. 

UB can probably count it- 
self fortunate to have sold its 
US cookie business as swiftly 
as it did. before the price 
plunged. It was helped by 
finding an unconventional 
buyer in Inflo Holdings. This 
is a specially created joint 
venture between US baker. 
Flowers, and an investment 
vehicle, ArtaL 
Keebler’s problems 


stemmed from a variety of 
factors, including significant 
rises in toe cost of sugar, 
Hour and packaging, and an 
overall decline to the sale of 
cookies. Hence toe company’s 
decision to focus on Europe 
and Asia Pacific. A cynic 
might suggest that chief exec- 
utive Eric Nicoli decided that 
UB's chances of attracting a 
takeover bid were slim unless 
Keebler was disposed of 

Historically, UB has suf- 
fered from two main weak- 
nesses — the size of its debt 
and the headache of Keebler. 
With toe sale of the entire 
Keebler operation set to wipe 
out borrowings almost, UB 
may have found toe solution 
to both problems. 

But the City takes the view 
that UB's main businesses 
remain very weak because of 
poor market conditions and 
that it is vulnerable to 
takeover. 

Some analysts believe there 
will now be a bid for toe erv 
tire company. Others favour 
the view that it could be split 
and devoured between a num- 
ber of predators. Cadbury 
Schweppes has been ru- 
moured to be interested, al- 
though it is perhaps unlikely 
it would have the appetite for 
sorting out UB. The big bis- 
cuit-makers, such as Nabisco 
and Pepsico, might also look 
at it but could hit monopoly 
law problems. 

UB might fit more comfort- 


ably into groups such as Unil- 
ever or NestlA These have es- 
tablished links with super- 
market outlets and slick sales 
operations which could fit in 
well with UB. 

But, whether UB becomes a 
tasty morsel for a rival group, 
or retains its independence, 
the problem remains the 
same. The biscuit business is 
becoming increasingly com- 
petitive, and margins are 
under sharp pressure. 

The main reason is not that 
people are buying fewer bis- 
cuits, but appear to be less 
discriminating about which 
ones they buy. McVitie’s, the 
largest part of UB's business, 
enjoys a 45 per cent market 
share in the UK. 

Its best-known brands in- 
clude Jaffa Cakes. Hob-nobs 
and Penguin. Some, such as 
Digestive, Rich Tea and 
Ginger Nuts, face intense 
competition from super- 
market own-label goods. Ana- 
lysts believe shoppers are less 
willing to pay premium 
prices for branded biscuits 
than for items like chocolate. 

If bidders do wriggle out of 
the woodwork for UB — and 
so far there is a thundering 
silence — they are likely to 
face an uphill task. Neverthe- 
less, it would be a mistake to 
believe that UB would ©a 
cheaply. Interested parties 
might like to consider that 
there may yet be a poison pill 
buried in UB. 


OFT wants Euro 
investigation of 
Microsoft pricing 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


Office of Fair Trad- 
ing has asked the Euro- 
pean Commission to in- 
vestigate complaints that 
Microsoft, the US software 
company, is discriminating 
against UK computer makers 
in favour of American-owned 
rivals with plants in Ireland. 

The Personal Computer 
Association, representing 
many of the smaller UK com- 
puter companies, complained 
to the OFT that its members 
had to pay up to 60 per oent 
more forMtorosaft’s range of 
office software than a privi- 
leged few US-owned firms in 
Ireland. 

The OFT believes that the 
allegations should be pur- 
sued but it lacks the powers 
to carry out the necessary 
inter-state investigations. An 
OFT spokeswoman toe 
Commission's competition 
authorities had toe necessary 
powers. 

'Hie PCA claims that Micro- 
soft Office commands about 
90 per cent of the market for 
office software packages and 
that computer makers had to 
offer it to customers to 
remain competitive. 

It also alleges its members 


have to pay up to 60 per cent 
more for these packages than 
a handful of large US compa- 
nies with plants m'lreland. 
thought to include Gateway 
2000 and Dell. This higher 
cost has to be passed on to 
customers, giving their Amer- 
ican headquartered competi- 
tors a price advantage. 

Microsoft said that it bad 
no comment to make. Dell 
probably the biggest supplier 
of Office in the UK, said it ex- 
pected to get attractive dis- 
counts as it was a very large 
Microsoft customer. 

The PCA told the OFT that 
the trade would expect Micro- 
soft to offer volume discounts 
of up to 30 per cent as it did 
with Its best-selling Windows 
software. 

The fact that some compa- 
nies were getting discounts of 
up to 60 per cent meant they 
were only having to pay about 
£60 a copy, compared to the 
UK trade price of between 
£150 and £210 a copy. 

The Commission is being 
asked to Investigate Micro- 
soft’s price structure and iis al- 
leged insistence that Its Office 
product be sold to UK com- 
puter makers through its retail 
distribution channel. The 
Commission can order compa- 
nies to end anti-competitive 
practices and impose fines. 
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Jockey who made winning comeback after near-fatal fall gives up riding for new role as television pundit. Chris Hawkins reports \ j\ / — * y \ /-J ^ 

Murphy quits after Sky-high offer ^ &5 1 ° 
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Murphy quits after Sky-high offer 


D eclan murphy 
announced his re- 
tirement from the 
saddle yesterday and 
started work immediately as 
a resident expert on the new 
Racing Channel on Sky TV. 

“They made me an offer 
which basically 1 couldn't re- 
fuse,'’ said Murphy. "I always 
treated racing as a business , 
rather than a passion and i 
after thinking about things 
for 10 days the decision in the 
end was very easy.” 

Murphy’s comeback after 
his near-fatal fell at Haydock ! 
18 months ago lasted just 
three races, but that was 
enough for him to prove to 
himself that he could achieve 
what others said was 
impossible. 

... ; “After what 1 went through 
people said it would be impos- 
sible for me ever to get fit 
-enough to ride again, but 1 
'refused to believe it** he said 
-yesterday. “Since the acci- 
dent I’ve had no fear of any- 
thing and there’s no question 
of me losing my nerve. I 
didn't get quite the thrill I’d 
expected on my first ride over 
fences, but to get that Chep- 
stow whiner on my first ride 
bac k was wonderful 
- "After that I felt everything 
else would be an anti- climax. 
Td proved my point and that 
satisfied me. Maybe I was a 
bit perverse or bloody minded 
about it, but I knew I had the 
ability and couldn't see why 1 
shouldn’t ride again. 

“It was the same when I 
first came over here to ride 
for Barney Curley. People 
told me I would never get any- 
where being associated with 
him, the stewards were fright- 
ened of him and were watch- 
ing him like a hawk, but I 
proved them wrong. . 

“Barney was second to 
none and riding for hhn and 
Charlie WWttingham in the 
States I learned so much. 

"But it was something Wil- 
lie Shoemaker said to me 


muggling* 
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which was the key to all my 
subsequent success, I couldn't 
believe bow such a small man 
could be so good. I watched 
him work a horse called Da- 
har before the Hollywood 
Gold Cup and got talking to 
him and he told me it was im- 
portant to ride a race to suit 
your horse rather than your 
horse to suit the race. 

“Every animal has its 
cruising speed and it's up to 
you to find that and then let 
him run his own race.” 

Murphy, who believes race- 
riding is 50 per cent physical 
and 50 per cent mental, devel- 
oped that particular skill and 
became a master at getting 
horses to enjoy their racing. 

He pulled off some spectac- 
ular victories, but two stand 
out in his memory — his Tri- 
pleprint Gold Cup win on Fra- 
grant Dawn, who came from 
another parish, and Deep Sen- 
sation's win in the . Queen 
Mother Two Mile Champion 
Chase. 

“Deep Sensation would be 
the most intelligent horse 1 
rode,” said Murphy. ‘Tf it was 
raining and he had a choice 
he wouldn't even have gone 
out into the parade ring. He 
would have stayed three 
miles no problem, but over 
that trip he would have got 
bored because they weren't 
going fast enough-' 1 

As can be gathered, Mur- 
phy, thanks no doubt to his 
Irish origins, is a great talker 
and there is little doubt he 
win slip into his new role 
with ease. 

His performance on camera 
yesterday was relaxed and he 
was never caught searching 
for the right word — a prob- 
lem which many of his former 
colleagues have when con- 
fronted by a microphone. 

Eventually he will become 
a programme presenter, but 
to begin with — four days in 
the studio and one day a week 
on the course — he will com- 
ment and discuss. 


Super launch 
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In the picture . . . Declan Murphy comes under orders for his new career as a TV frontman 
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New channel under way 1 Jibereen race gets all-clear 


Chris Hawkins 

S KY’S Racing Channel 
began business yester- 
day with an estimated 
audience of only 4.000, but 
this is expected to grow to 
30.000 within a year, meaning 
an income for racecourses of 
around £1.3 million. 

Pictures are being supplied 
by SIS, who currently service 
nearly 9,000 betting shops, but 
the programme for private 
consumers is a watered-down 
version and provides four bet- 
ting opportunities an hour 
compared to 14 in the shops. 

The channel will screen two 
meetings each day, but no 
greyhound racing. 

“We are targeting the better 


off credit punter." said Pat- 
rick Scott managing direc- 
tory of SIS. ‘There is a poten- 
tial market of over 100.000 
customers and the sky’s the 
limit if we- ever get into Asia ; 
and beyond.” } 

Racing will benefit finan- 
cially. but not spectacularly 
so to start with. 

“Eventually if s got to be 
great news for the race- 
courses, who will now get two 
bites at the cherry — they’ll 
get dividends as well as royal- 
ties," added Scott, referring to 
fiie Racecourse Association's 
10 per cent holding in SIS. 

While this is true, the new 
channel is something of a 
double-edged sword and race- 
course attendances could be i 
adversely affected if the audi- 


ence ever grows to significant 
proportions. 

The service will cost £19-99 
a month for private subscrib- 
ers, who must sign on for a 
minimum period of a year. 
However, each day on Sky’s 
Channel ' 60 an hour's free 
viewing will be available be- 
tween ll and 12am showing 
recordings of the previous 
day's racing. This is designed 
to attract new customers. 

The cost to public houses 
and clubs will be £300 a 
month. This will be a worry 
to betting shop proprietors, 
who may not regard the ser- 
vice to domestic customers as 
much of a threat to their busi- 
ness but will not be happy 
about possible illegal gam- 
bling In pubs. 


A N INVESTIGATION by 
/A the Jockey Club secu- 
/ Yrlty department into 
Declan Murphy’s comeback- 
win on Jibereen at Chep- 
stow last month has come | 
up with nothing to suggest j 
the race was fixed and no j 
further action will be | 
taken, writes Chris Hawkins. 

Betting patterns on the 
race were looked into, but 
no evidence of any breach 
of the rules was unearthed, 
though concern was ex- 
pressed about methods of 
ballottiog for mounts in 
what are described as “nov- 
elty events." 

A prepared statement 
reads: “The stewards will 
be advising the clerks of 
courses that when such 


procedures are required in 
fixture it is essential that 
they are carried out trans- 
parently and in such a way 
as - to satisfy public - 
confidence.** 

This means that either a 
third party will make the 
draw or rides will be allo- 
cated according to jockeys’ 
weights. 

Coulton heads the 1 
weights with 12 stone in 
Saturday’s £60.000 Macke- 1 
son Gold Cup at Chelten- 
ham, but Oliver Sher- , 
wood’s chaser is as short as I 
11-4 fiivourite with Lad- 
brokes to win and equal the 
weight-carrying record set 
last year by Bradbury Star. 

Bradbury Star, who also 
won In 1993, Is in the field | 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


S HEFFIELD EAGLES 
will be the first 
En glis h club to visit 
Paris when the Super 
League starts on March 29, 
but yesterday’s Headingley 
launch of a brave new world 
was more about international 
than dub development. 

The message of the Cente- 
nary World Cup was clear: 
that it is only through inter- 
national football that rugby 
league will achieve the credi- 
bility and popularity it 
craves. 

The lessons have clearly 
been taken to heart, although 
the sport might now be 
accused of cruelty to golden 
geese with another Work) 
Cup planned for 1997. 

Is that not a case of too 
much, too soon? Not accord- 
ing to Maurice Lindsay, the 
British game's chief execu- 
tive, who said: “Two years is 
a long time in sport’’ 

It is intended that the bulk 
of the tournament will be held 
in England but it could spill 
this time Into Ireland, Scot- 
land and France, while Can- 
ada, Italy, Japan and Spain 
could swell the numbers in 
the minor nations' cup. 

Other developments are de- 
signed to capitalise on the 
gains made not only by the 
World Cup but by the Emerg- 
ing Nations tournament, 
which was won with such pa- 
nache by the Cook Islands, 
who will now take part in a 
new Oceanic Cup next May 
also involving Tonga. Fiji, 
Western Samoa and Papua 
New Guinea. 

The prize for the winners of 
that competition will be a 
British tour, with matches 
against England , Ireland and 
Scotland as well as Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. 

It is planned that the'Euro- 
pean Championship, cur- 


rently contested by England. 
Wales and France, will be- 
come a five nations' tourna- 
ment in 1997 with Ireland and 
Scotland Included. 

The first European Super 
League season will reach a 
climax in September when its 
top four clubs will play off 
against the top four Austral- 
asian clubs. These play-offs 
will be held over the last 
three weekends in September, 
with the final destined this 
time for Austro tia, though 
trail-blazing venues such as 
Tokyo and the United States 
may be used in future. 

However, the retention of 
the Premiership Trophy, 
which will be contested by the 
top four Super League elute, 
looks one glaring cose of over- 
kill, because the same four 
elute will then be involved in 
the play-offs with the Austral- 
asian clubs. 

To complete what should be 
an eventful season, Great 
Britain will then undertake a 
five-week tour involving one 
Test against Papua New 
Guinea, three against Austra- 
lia and two against New Zea- 
land, between September 29 to 
November 3. 

It is not clear at this stage 
what will happen to the Chal- 
lenge Cup after next year, 
when it will be held at Wem- 
bley and at its traditional 
time. But after that the 
, sponsorship deal with Silk 
Cut runs out and Lindsay was 
not sure where the competi- 
tion would fit into the 1997 
season. 

• Australia's former captain 
Mai Meninga, at Headingley 
yesterday in his new capacity 
as a spokesman for the Aus- 
tralasian Super League, said 
that the competition would 
start as scheduled in March 
even if Rupert Murdoch’s 
News Corporation were to 
lose fixe current court battle 
against the Australian Rugby 
League in Sydney. 


Sailing 


again and attempts to be- 
come the first horse in the 
race's 35-year history to 
complete a hat-trick. For- 
tria. Gay Trip and Half Free 
complete the line-up of 
double winners. 

Josh Gifford, trainer of 
Bradbury Star, said: “He’s 
really blossomed in the last 
few days and I think we 
will take our chance if the 
ground is okay. Philip Hide 
won on him last year and 
takes the ride again." 

The field also includes 
Egypt Mill Prince, second 
in 1993, last year’s runner- 
up Second SchednaL and 
Dublin Flyer, who won last 
season's Tripleprint Gold 
Cup at Chelt enham , when 
Coulton was pulled up. 


Cash doubt hits youth event 


Bob Flaher In Hamburg 

T HE world youth champi- 
onships, in which Britain 
won three individual gold 
medals this year along with 
the Nautica Cup for the best 
team performance, have run 
into financial difficulties. 

The £100.000 needed to 
underwrite the boats for the 
1997 event in Japan does not 
seem to be forthcoming, it 
was announced here yester- 
day at the International Yacht 
Racing Union annual confer- 
ence. Performance Sailcraft, a 
Banbury company with a 


[five-year contract to supply 
! the boats, is exercising its get- 
out clause for 1997, and its sat- 
ellite company in Japan does 
not have the moulds to pro- 
duce the two-man Laser 2, 
which is considered ideal 
The Japanese Yachting 
Association has received the 
approval of the IYRU to use 
the 420 dinghy instead. 

But the hold-up is in the 
single-handed Laser class: the 
Japanese company that pro- 
duces this boat cannot obtain 
file £100,000 to build them for 
the championships and looks 
increasingly unlikely to be 
able to do so. 


Sedgefield with guide to recent form 
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Under Sal Branmma. 

M OUDK - BRU8V DOJOHm Cbund leaden. «*ai» cMnra hat etayed m oae pace aura 3rd. Mn 
31, B AaoH iKaiso 2mS. Qd-Fm) 

HUMAND POACHBt Dow up imS aMkesed am. baled oH ataa Aft. Hn a <8sL id Hnorlan Viwtft 
(meaner aoS. QOfin). 

NB RATk Ueae mosL nddra and needed 0 on. one pace ahsa 2nd. Din HI to AdrtBi ICaiHsJa 3mS. Gd- 
Fm). 

uun mu Miava rear, uiad Ml bnn haltrar oAm bM M S, utn a Mat lo CraibrtBn Cnatteoga 
(WetWrbj 2m, Gd-Pm) 

wsrv OBEY; Ctau v, avary ebam batata 3 am eoan iMAased atiea 7tt. Mn ■ OM. to Sena Boy 
HacBsm. zmu eflkSb). 

UK nBWti Led to 3rd. cfatea viimer 1Mb, rbuen 2 am aofl pate ’■boo 2nd. Otn 61. w UnmoantnaA 
(SadgebeU 2rti5l Fm). 

3.00 1 liimnnsMBna HAWBtcn chase awM caw 

601 12F3C-2 CBAFTT CHAnAM (10) D McCaai 9-11-11 Dane* 

SQ2 WF3-55 nWABMAHT (24) KUOrsaa 9-11-11 ASSnUi 

SOX P3000-F JOE WMTE (29) J HautvdJohnsaa 9-11-4 AM apfta 

904 22P/SS-S BAD TRADE (*fl D Aider U-1W1 SbA M a a a aa 

m 

SOS P82PUP- ESDI STRSAM (159) Q Fano 8-0-8 J A McCarthy 

50* 324-RS4 AM0Tmi1B>(1T}(CD)W (bcT-10-6 H««T 

TOP F OM I 7TPM Trad# 8. Crrfl Cb a p tata 7 
1 BMc Ha Mora Trtr B 120 A Oarrtty 0-2 (TPTWa) 7 « 

BaUaf: 2-1 CnH» CMBWn. M Bed Trade. 4-1 Keifs Smart. 6-1 Joe Mue. Anxbar Hw). 10-1 Eflen 
amam OBanaam. 

FOfM OUM-CBAFTY CMHAIK Hrid aft. ftoDwlT « oM. dew w 2 mil etayed en whan 2o4 bto S. lo 
I WBMQrttmjWMMBkaaGd). 

KHD>A Gnum la «wk, eflort 12th raw amqoTag wttn Sib, Mn 3*. s Brt Fcarw tSMWrd 2msa. Gffl. 
JOE MiHlEi Hew tv. teadBoy iSth, outpaced a dm. 2nd when tsB 2 na ra rats won by Haw (Sadgefield 
anflt.Fm). 

H0T1M0& CMeed Mnnftr (ram lift, one pare (rest 2 ant mms 3rd. fcto 19L ta Svont Bead* iNemed# 
2Mf.R0). 

■MR STMUII; Taled sif whan mfled btaora iBtn oaM General Bi«r i Ittnav 3ntf». QWmi 
AHOTHBi HBXcUxI n HILVnM leader, h fl 6 out bd«J ate nna men «tt, Ma a dsL la NWb (Catete 
SmGd-Fn) 

3.30 6HEAT M02TH ROAD tMF HOVICS HUMU 2n S1 1 10*riS 82,122 
601 0-111 

m giUM 

102 P- 

(04 Pft-50 

609 POf- 

top ram tvsiIMBb* tum b, mot Exprvn 7 




»lMir0n3rd,ldn!fJ,lDV0rlg JHxydoekSm.Gd-fml. 


BaHMfi M UigeH, 1 1 -4 Hfgmy Eopras, M WOr Ffcraw. SW UiTes irragt. 25-1 Nst TIM SB. 

FMH wm - UUBLADI Comptead eerty &Mscn PBbte 1SK bne am etwia Bamg wfl. Jed m W 
inn M U coin. H Ok U0» BE by < «< lSedgeMd 2nn S3 FmJ 

■UfflY KXFHES*: Cftnefl Or*. oMpaeefl HBttmr. ttpi on wn 3 cm Un pH o«ra 121 W ot 7 to 

tMKWSKlaAtawain „ 

IHUJBRUCeTradrai iMKteiaMitdwatb.ecoeradeiia!*] tsstDKHMM lem bBiiaasSSByCoy 


ClWIUa Ahn*i » i«er cuMdaptMtxvSoait 


nvmoaan.ed-hn). 

2.00 WCK WR WnTM« M0 niA L HA H nr >0CHA«3»2IC2JH>6 

aoi w-3ii ma:{i2)(ce)<>B9wifr-iM — * ■» ■* « 

aos Da-xvnrniccBBtiajnjiaMiivive — atwim* 

202 CV43P3P •CA»(4)J07MB7-W-12 .... -ABoohaCJ] 

304 3R3M-4 SBtMMNCASnS(10)JWm5-104 K Jaaaa 

906 IBW06- HUSTBOT (160) D Lea* »- 10-0 JHrAMraaara 

P) 

90# 5-G34B DOXTOHO MfT (Ifl) W HSUCMl ll-DM) - CCaM(7) 

T O OPORM THH O Waaa6,W W.un laa 7, 

1 M4rrUmrMMq Chief • TO B FUR* « U * JUnaea) * nm 

6eBlaHS-al1laaa.iV4TXUitwie.5-iateii.7-1 fans Cafe. 64 Bust Bor. 12-1 QpiW_i bl 

MmiHNOI-MHfeHimrOdMfeaBWltam non nemfe ibafe tH. ruM «mb iiaderprexMre. M 
mwVauib*ZBl6eaiMl»>«3«5l Ofrfni _ 

PirroctHMIbcta raw nan na*L HfedM41n«HwieColuincmtaM«ueMiRnfe^ Wtt fidl 
•CAMfeUdto hafenr. eoc» no nM.3Si mMStaasm » Venn »mwxm« iKeonrbf »B. 3a- 




MMMAiiaunrifen ntftron GdL«m««S. Hatdiit toSuSraaA MHearfe Snia. 
■owBonga.ptozatoBawiflawaii s eaa e fceidSmxaom. __ ... ... 

DOXTO6D HOD Lbd unu eo. ehawd waaer to 4 oui ManaerM Bet nflen 5®. MB Itt. to Cede Sdrat 
iKekoVnll OMWi. 


4.00 LSVT BOARD MAMS’ OW.V HAMBtCWHUROtfSBaSrilOyfeCVO# 

1 «»22- BKHDOI* (1*7) {D)Fi^rj.fty E-TV n AMagidra 

2 tSia-3?OOU>m«t18)W7nriiq 5-15-0 »'fe0*rf3) 

2 3130MCARDEACA$TUI(H)(CO)IPart7-eHJ S*" 1 **-. 

4 IW- MSYLVDOATE (284)5 KEMl-IM — — * Tartar (7) 

5 MC «XWBRaUSB»n«R»fc*as>ar5-lM — 

« RMM BSCAHTALK(ia)JDaoierS-KK> — - MToatar* 

TO WHRI TVfeMBfe Dram 10, OataHra 7 
1*Ki lUMda B 10 0 OBwr « (H Ofew) » ttm 

liHtaii IQ-11 At* Desire. 3-1 Goidaue. w Czraee Com. u-i R=si i#-i Scnn®o lorn. 
20-1 Erao* Taft. Smpoaot. 

RMIM CUIM- MBH DGBRB Ahaayj teipawl tart Hard nSJss fXObd tel 

un a 2|M rf IS 1 b 820X0* ComfeK 'CW»*e<* fMf. US' 

mJW^Hettwbemr41MLal^^MHtMr»taeKKM3I^.ba5;2Mefl2UH«lilJM 

Part wdi ESCAPE TAuc antflo# mam WKarft Ss-frsr 

paaniA ftirwwi ana mni^a laCM. En cxnr^^.andraiasraBOLenanuns 

HOST LTDOATR tfefl a « n#i. l»«Sm a 3A k *1 «*! la isarwse e«m Sa « Set ta 1 0 O 

uxmma'a iCaibvia anil Tnf .... 

snMHDtO txaoua Dawd ie*»«a uroji iTOeMO appsaSir; x sa » SJtaxt 92< hCmd >*Us! 
FS«8. 9 f#« IKaUfl K«. G>-Ft-n 


4-15 PnAnur l 


Mpow In bnekata altar baoa^ am teMa <ta*a ataoa laiael IUL ouSat 
1 . 1 5 ■ 6 r whom Huifr Honci mmu MM *», eftiso 

1 OCOnimSTGPnM!(16)U«HKlMSM5-1VCI JPT6taf 

2 40 inrucouiiriODE Bman 4-ivo Mm ja h aw pq 

9 3- MOTR UI T OO OW IW 1) CapiTPoratw 6-1V0 —RDuna od r 

4 5DP0G0- B0tSBIDSM0WBMV(16#)RBrolAa(Ui5-T1-0 -. — LHanar 

< mr im— tttt ihmhuimn ■ w# r. imii ^ nt t 

1804: ChptaiD Mia « f 1 10 Q Koooort *-# tP J Hot*a) 7 ran 

Battta^T-iNcatilafltaloirttWae. 9-2 CaaaMI 8Mpt». 5-1 Utt* Cowl *-] Reger 9 b Uwtaor. 4 nmw 

1 .45 TOT* CSEIHr HAHDfCAl* CHAK 2n CS^88 

1 171PJ-11 BA*KHX<J3) CD) PH±M 5-17-12 feMrHa hfe 

2 111814 FAHW MUX til) H 06v« ltMb-7 Jaeq a l O MlT 

5 656T42 TRUST DEED (16) S KntgM 7-KM1 __MAF*H*fM4* 

4 4343P0 J0*W BOGS* (12) H Headers (KID-0 MrAO-taaaa 

TO reM T6»» Bm*n* A TnM Dari T 

1894: EaMahaaa 12 11 19 0 MooaartS-l (TFnntar) 10 ram 

6atta«r B-i iBantaML 6-4 Faliv Part. 9-1 TnM Deed. 20-1 JMm Bagsr- 4 mam. 

2-1 5 BUHSffen urraM COMO, JOCKEYS' SSUDMIBCP HIKJEMa C1,614 

1 6S2153- EXCUWO«(1S7) (D) JHafforBa 8-12-0 OTaraMV 

2 4-UISl SCORCHED AJH [ID (D) JO SftB* S-! 1-13 

3 0-S4P SPCBBO LOADED (23) J O'SWe MV2 SQM6»CT)* 

4 321654 0IME)fSSEACD[4}(D)J A Hurls 7-16-12 T OaraM ifl) 

5 11-8SS4 DOtOBBAHOUEMffOJJ Spearing 5-1M * W 6 ta aa(9)* 

0 D06-U40 ALSXmr(10)(D) R Pru MD-B P MrUaRta 

7 D060D-3 MIAOOIBMST (UJ F Jordan 6-W-O -T Bar 

TO RHM T1P9< Seatchad Air B, IhdkalM 7 

6a6fegrS-95corebMAtr. 4-1 ExStutao'), 6-2 Qraea'sEeago. 5-1 Godng Loaded. 7-1 BcMnian Ohm. 6-1 
DraaonrriaL U-1 Al Seel 7 mm . 

2.45 BKT6S 6 HURT MOW NOTICE CWU* 2m 41 t2,K7 

1 724-P3F IWL ACS (32) (CD) Un A Price B-1V0 MrH Ju l Mf («) 

2 S12-3JD SUPBI SWm (1 33 HOdwT-TV# HPun n o dr 

3 3Q2V12 OOlSEKMADilAMBOtobP JORtabO-lVO JWk 

4 DQfOSOP-- TRU5IHIO(1B8) CltashT-ID-O JHlU aj a»«h 

TO R»M TVS: Super Strap >1 FMH Aee 7 

Ifftfa Mra « ThaOirara e It S D feifearatai »-1 fU Oarf 6 na 

BetStagr 4-fi Gotdeii HedlBfrtm 3-1 Super Sbaip, 4-1 Ftaal Ace. BiiTraaflao. 4nawarv 


Results 


FOLKESTONE 

1JJO (7f)S 1 , JEWV CUTHOHA, A Whe- 
ISii 8W0; X ttoMuMm Bbd* (3-1 ta»t a, 

■non (7-1). 4, Prtda of r ralunlr H0-1|. 
16 ran. 2SLK, M . (N CBlInghm) Tofe: C4SR 
E1JB0.CT.90.E1 60.C3.4aDuaIF-C6.4O. TDD 
C1&30.CSF E1BS3.Tftt8HtCW.78 
1 JO (5f> 1, pivotal, O Outfield (evens 
lav). 2, S tn l U iaraa na (40-1): a. Hnginfl 
Pa bl a n b (5-1). B ran 4. 2& (M Prescott) 
To». CUtt; Cl.ia E&SO. CIJO boat F: 
VG20. Trio: C200.90. CSF. S3S.T4 
SLOO (Sf): 1, WHITE PLAINS, U Fenton 
(13-2): a, DRW AaleMOe (12-1)1 3, Last 
Bat Hat UeH (7-1). 7-2 lev Mrs 
UcSedger. 11 ran. Hd, IK (U Bell) Toto- 
Ea4a 13 40. C2.B0, £2.40. Dual F £22.Ba 
TritX £191 80. CSF- £76.00. 

2^30 (Ofk 1, VHJLABE MAUVE, D BlQgE 
(7-2); 2, B aa mala e (13-8 lav): 2. May 
Ooean Mapao (12-1) 9 ran. iK K (K 
Cuitoiftgiwin-Brotafi) Tom: E4S0; ClAO. 
Cl JO. E2.8aDu4iF. C4S0. Trim C13.10. CSF- 
CB52. Farmost (14/1| vnpidravni not under 
orders. Rule « applies to all beta, dMfenmon 
So»t. 

XOO (2m 93yds): 1, HUJtGAVIE. N Ad- 

ams ( TO-1 ); *, CMw nwara 1 12-1); 3. 6b^ 

4wa*talE-1). 3-1 lav DeceHTIw Second M 
ran. IK. IK (M Johrertorrl Tobr C7.10: G10. 
£10 20. Cl M. Dual F! £122.10. Trio. RW-OO. 
CSF: nzass. Tneast £63236. 

X80 dm 4I> 1. EL VOLAXX», « Henry 
(4—11. 3, MottOny Dolus (15-21: X Okm 
Penal 112-lj; 4, MOtafc |1&-1| 8-1 lb* 


Jemima Puddtoducfc 17 ranlK 2X. hd . (R 
O'Sullhntn) Tote: £8.40; £2 AO. £380. CXSO. 
T4.eC- Dual F: £48.10. Trio! E328.G0. CSF: 
B40JD4. TrtcaBt £34237. HR: FaoJino Hooe. 
4j00 (1m 4 Ci i, AYtlHU, Dane OWaUI 
(14-5)5 ft, Patay Knight 112-1); 3, Mhrae- 
■Aha Wring (15-2); 4, test Again (14-11. 
13-8 lav Udfipmn IB ran. Nk, 7, 36u (3 
WUliams) Tow: £31.50; £250, £420; £2.10 
Dual F: £104.30. Trio- ElSOto. CSF: ET84L20L 
TrKascCIJfTBAO. 

jackpot: noi won. C2B.7B7.46 earned 
over to SoOubUbW today . 
PLACSPOKldte.cn. QUAOPOT: £144.80 

SOUTHWELL 

1.TO (t mh 1, lyHAAH, T Ivsa (4-6 lav); a, 
Mhta (6-1 K 3, WhWrar Orange Bor , 

(12-1V. 13 ran. S. 4. (W Ha oo») Tom: Cl.Ttt 
El. 10. £1.70. £2.10. Dual F: £040 Trio: 
C1*70.CSF:£UI. 

1^40 Clm an: 1. PATHCR DAN. K Fallon 
(6-1); 2, lae ff—W a n a rmr (100-30 lav]; 3, 
Ora Mala Man (12-1). 13 ran. 2*. a (Uiw 
Gay Kellewayl Tola: £4.70: C2.20. E3J50. 
14.80 Dual F- B9J0. Trkc BlSte CSF: 
C2BJ8. NR' Lau± Key Lady. 

4.1 D(1m SOU, FAIR AMD FANCY, Mrs , 
APwratl(5-1la*);a,te{B-1):»,te* , 
Motet Oat (13-2); 4, KmArt (14-1) 17 ran K. 
2X. ID MOialla) T our £6.80; £2.10, £340. 
C2JXX £220 Dual F; £7120 Trio 1 £107.10. | 
CSF; £5292 Trba«t.£2 920e. 1 

240 (Of): 1, LA PETITE POSSE, R 
Hughes (B-1). 2, Deeply VMe (20-1); 3, , 
Ba^e (11-4 (BV), 4, Lafeh Ornfter (14-1) | 
16 ran 7,5. (R CSulIrven) Tote: £040; £200, 
£4.40. Ei.GO. ca». Dual R PIBSJO TrlK ; 
£291.70 CSF: C1SB.74. Trteast E520J3. ' 


3.1 5 hum xtsoniiuintCAP ciuu to ca^ta 

1 5P94U8 lUPP SH T MAX tt«) PI lUuctet 11-12-0 

2 332KB BUPPLEI (10) (CD) M CMpraan B— 11— 10 ' 

9 03335-2 CmCULATTH (31)(P) D UcCptn 9-10-13 

4 006041 CVWUHHMT (19) SbKW Elflb 6-1D-« 

TO RW TIPSi Stem ■#* 0. OrcataSra 7 

IMMcUbm Wortt Ml tt TJ Mn B-« (6 M6te> 

■at&ratMCyifllto«y-5-3CScriBt)en,S-l9(HrayMsK.4-lfaBiPes. 

3.4 5 H06TOH MUDCH ttUHDUl Ma 91 1 lOfdl C2.1 06 

. 1 PS LAnMDMAL(fO)KB4bopB-ll-4 

2 0130-00 LYMAflDE FA6LE (3JQ T Georgs 4-11-4 

9 PP0P54- WULA1M BISBF (197) K Berta 6-11-4 

4 DVD- LADY 6REVFAX (919) Us J SttBbOttom 5-10-18 

9 WORTH THE EAlTflPrfcat- 10-1 3 

TO RMH TIPS VMatas ■rtaf *. L»ta«« FaMe 7 


.JUAqaMi 
- — W WartM tiM ra 


tURbenUt 

Mr J tea ^ 


BaBtap 7-4 Vitalni BrieL B-4 LfPtanTS Fable. B-3 Lajaftal. 7-1 Worti Ihe MW. 8-1 Lady BrayhB. 

4.15 BpHuapwsir tr ai — iuia te m h mr mbtrarfcodhwprtat Jaraay c ha Hraa ^ 

t 0 Anar DOLLARB HUM (11) HOher 5-1 W Hfel hfei 

m* 

2 crxMniy HtSTHL s Dm* 4-11-2 jsjjew 

9 aMutsnBD Noil T dance 5-11-2 — MrR J ota — aff) 

4 DO- LSOAL LOfD(3SO) U Haramcod S-IV2 Mr J Dartaa(7) 

5 3- PROFESSOR MAS pMQTTlnmeua JDaee 5-1 1-3 AB«as[S) 

9 0 UDVUHt(9f)BPreece4-W-1i PMeUnfefc 

7 IF- DMEMa6EDHR{171)JNeaAein 5-10-11 aUayratS) 

TO RMH TIFfc PMaaaar Paf# 6, Laaal Lonl 7 

1BS4t Oafa* Mnari4 107 6 Marara M 0> MtataO B raa 

BaUtapa-S PrafcaaorPflfle, 7-2 CraeeOeid.B-1 A Few Doflant WorG. LMMl Lord. HM Ladj la*. 18-1 One 
Uote Otao. ZO-1 CoanuT IHmarel. Tnmn. 

• John Dunlop, the 1993 Flat champion trainer, sends two- 
year-old Lady Joshua (Richard Hughes) to the Curragh today 
for the £6,000-added Hopefuls EBF Fillies Maiden. She was 
sixth on her debut at Newmarket last month and feces 29 
rivals in today's seven-furlong race. 

• Blinkered for the first time: Ludlow 2.15 Spring Loaded; 
3.45 Villains BriefJ 4.15 A Few Dollars More. Sedgefield: Z30 
Leader Sal; 4-00 Escape Talk. 


S.10C1m>1,CmOUKD<Uura l R KuflhM 
(5-4 lav); 2, Aftori* (9-4); ft, Osnaog 
(ii-1). 12 ran. Ml 5, (D Lndad ToIk Cftio; 
E1J0. Cl 70, C7.00 Dual F: CL60. Trio: 
£43.30. CSF: CSSB. 

WO m* 5, ORAaONJOV, A McQlom 
(20-1); 2. lira Mbanofetei (7-2lavk 3, 
ndraTldca Umbra (12-1). iSran. rt,3t(j 
Payns) Tots- E43A0; £7.60. £1 JO. £5.4a Dual 
P. C143J0. Trio: £123.70. CSF- £9076. Ron's 
Gain (14/1) wlttadrawn not under ordars. 
Rui«4 replies ta all boa. deduction Sp In £ 
4.10 (link 1, ROOD HUSK, K Fallon 
(12-1); 2, D - ra i M a i (12-ik X Lady Bk 

S H1K 4, Locfcy Tudqr (12-1). 11-4 lev 
rscan Prince. 16 ran. 7. IX. (M MQMher) 
Tote: note; £240. £5J0. D.40. Cite Dual 
F: es&sa Trar Not wm. CSF: £144.67. Tri- 
east £4.163 .63. 

PIACSPOTi £36.10. MMDPOhNHMn. 

CARLISLE 

12JKJ (am ITOfria HritoD 9, MtCTBR 
MUDDVPAWS, A Mosul re (1-5 fav): ft, 
Cteia CnM (8-1): 3, AvMrtmt (7-1). C 
ran. 15. 2. (J Howard Jotaaon) ToiKdte 1 
Cl.ia caw, Dual Ft £1,70. CSF. £2.69. 

1AO (Em 4f llOyrin Chfc 1, PfcTER, B 
Kardlng (7-4): ^O^nonh Oaaafcta (3-ifc 
9,ZkslHouBWn (it-8fav).5 ran. 10, IS. (D 
Whflbim) Tota: £240; Cite El AO. Dual F- 


tonaa (6-E). 6 ran. 3X. 15. (0 BokJIng) Tote: 
£1 SO; Cite £1te Dual F- $2te CSF; £4^7. 

(Sin «f 110)61 lira): 1, WOH- 
LAID PARK, A Dobbin (IS-Sflu). a, Ex- 
plara abradW (3-1): S, Cymerak Cyrano 
tft^i). 6 ran. T0.tX.rn Cragort Tow; CMO; 
£2. W Cite Dual F: £3te C8F: C7te 
XIO (5£m Ch)5 1, STRONO APPROACH, 
B Storey (3-1), ft, Flash of Rate (134 
tor); *, Pata MhaMral (5-2). 4 ran . 13. a (J 
Chariton) Toto £3.70. Dual F: £400. CSF: 

nun. 

3JlOiam1f>4,Ct<OPWm CURTAINS, 
L Wyar (B-4 lav): ft, tofe Shaw (14-1); 8, 
Bowlartdt Cmartry (40-1). 14 ran, 2, & (M 
H Easwtiyi Teas: E2te CUB.C3.ia, £5.70. 
Dual P: £2060. Trio: £90te. CSF: £2334 
PiACRPOfetti.T-a auAOPon£2ite 




full results service 

080 1-1 68- 1 68 


MteCSF-.ttm 

IWIlmlltidiMWpl.WianihHl 1 
K Whelan »-4 fmk X tera Max ( 5 - 1 ): a, 
T M » — wa r ( 8 - 1 ). 8 ran IX, 3 K (kits S 
Bramad) luor. C2te. rite, Site Dual F: I 
tote CSF: C&5*. 

X20 (3m Cfa): 1, ROMANY CREEK, B , 
CUftord (6-1 lev); 3, Nhs*a (2-i|; 3» Coon- 






14 SPORTS NEWS 


Soccer 

Police come down 
on Millwall’s side 


KarkReddmg 


T HE battle of St An- 
drews turned into a 
war of words yester- 
day as Birmin gham 
and Mill wall blamed each 
other for Saturday’s crowd 
trouble and the Football 
Association confirmed that it 
would conduct an inquiry 
Into the affair 

Bir mingham fired the open- 
ing salvo on Sunday when 
their managing director Bar- 
ren Brady called for Mill wall 
fans to be banned from the 
ground. 

She qualified that by say- 
ing: “Trouble seems to follow 
them everywhere they go. 
Their reputation has become 
so appallingly bad that some- 
one needs to take action 
against them. 

“We have almost com- 
pletely eliminated any trou- 
ble at our ground, yet Mill- 
wall fans seem to have a 


knack of bringing the worst 
out of everyone.” 

During the 2-2 First Div- 
ision encounter, seats were 
ripped up and used as mis- 
siles and the Mill wall man- 
ager Mick McCarthy claimed 
that his substitute Dave Sav- 
age was punched by a home 
supporter as he was warming 

up. 

There were more problems 
outside the ground, where 
rioting fans pelted police with 
stones and fireworks and win- 
dows on the Mill wall coach 
were smashed. 

MlllwaH responded yester- 
day by claiming Birmingham 
were trying to deflect the 
Marne from their own sup- 
porters. "The police con- 
firmed that only three dam- 
aged seats were discovered in 
the area occupied by the Mill- 
wall fans," they said. 

“Two members of Lewi- 
sham police spent the match 
in the Millwall area and con- 
firmed that missiles were 


thrown from the upper tier 
and that Millwall fans were 
not protected in any way." 

Millwall received some wel- 
come support when their ver- 
sion of events was endorsed 
by West Midlands Police. 
Superintendent Roger Con- 
way said City fans seated 
above the Millwall contingent 
in the Railway Stand “were 
spitting and throwing coins 
and even golf balls”. 

He added: “As the game 
came to an end the ttHcsIIpb be- 
came heavier and bits of wood 
were being hurled down. The 
Millwall fens, to their credit, 
did not retaliate. But at the end 
of the game, their patience ran 
oat and a few began ripping up 
plastic seating which they 
threw up towards the Birming- 
ham fails.’' 

Supt Conway said that, out- 
side the ground, "officers 
fought a number of running 
battles with so-called Bir- 
mingham fans. They were de- 
termined to be violent”. 


Absent friends the key 
to Venables’ selection 


David Lacey on the possible ins and outs 
of the England squad to face Switzerland 


T HE England squad for 
the friendly against 
Switzerland that Terry 
Venables announces today 
will be scanned more for old 
faces than for new. At the 
same time Venables will be 
pressed to demonstrate that 
his 22-month tenure as Eng- 
land coach is not ageing 
prematurely. 

Last month's goalless draw 
in Norway was as tedious as 
September's scoreless en- 
counter with Colombia at 
Wembley had been encourag- 
ing. The Oslo game was ac- 
companied by media specula- 
tion concerning the coach’s 
future with England, so much 
so that Sir Bert Miliichip, the 
chairman of the Football 
Association, felt it n ec essa r y 
to express the hope that Vena- 
bles would still be around for 
the 1998 World Cup. 

Not that Lancaster Gate’s 
position has altered one jot. If 
Venables has a good Euro- 
pean Championship, loosely 
defined as En gland reachin g 
at least the semi-finals, he 
will keep the job. A rerun of 
Graham Taylor’s failure in 
1992 and someone else will 
probably take over. 

As if the England coach did 
not have enough to worry 
about Kate Hoey. the relent- 
less Labour MP for Vanxhall, 
recently renewed her Com- 
mons pursuit of details con- 
cerning his part in the 1991 


takeover with Alan Sugar at 
Tottenham. This provoked a 
public statement by Venables, 
who accused the MP of trying 
to discredit him. 

The atmosphere for the 
Switzerland game at Wem- 
bley tomorrow week, there- 
fore. promises to be queru- 
lous. Yet the bulk of the 
pressure on Venables has em- 
anated from headline hype, 
and for the moment there is 
nothing much wrong with 
En gland that a goal or two 
would not cure, especially if 
Alan Shearer were the scorer. 

Today in effect marks the 
start of the countdown to 
Euro *96. This will be the 
squad from which Venables 
will hope to be able to pick a 
side to set the mood for next 
summer with the right sort of 
result and performance. 

■ So it is important to have 
certain key players available 
again, although the unfit Dar- 
ren Anderton remains a no- 
table absentee. Paul Gas- 
coigne showed in . the 
Colombia game that as a de- 
stroyer of international de- 
fences England have nobody 
to match him. and Peter 
Beardsley remains fundamen- 
tal to Newcastle United’s 
championship ambitions. Nat 
that it would be prudent to 
rely overmuch on either Gas- 
coigne's fitness or Beardsley’s 
form for next summer. 

David Platt is easing his 


way back for Arsenal after a 
cartilage operation, and John 
Barnes continues to show 
consistent form for Liverpool. 
In addition McManaman, 
Barmby and Redknapp are 
maturing fast, Robbie 
Fowler’s league goals demand 
attention, and Venables may 
want to look at Trevor Sin- 
clair , the 22-year-old QPR 
player called up for last 
April's get-together. 

From the point of view of 
attacking strength, then, Ven- 
ables is not badly off. in feet 
Robert Lee’s present form at 
Newcastle may deny Platt an 
immediate re tur n , and we are 
a long way off exhausting the 
.1001 reasons for picking Den- 
nis Wise. 

Defensively, and despite 
Gary Neville’s international 
potential, Venables ’s options 
are still slim, as speculation 
about an England comeback 
by Marie Wright indicates. 
Graeme Le Saux, another 
recent casualty, has been 
starting league games on the 
Blackburn bench. 

Venables learned little 
about the farm of Paul Ince in 
Intemazionale’s sterile 0-0 
draw with Sampdoria on Sun- 
day. But the coach said yes- 
terday: “When I left Raul out I 
thought he needed time to 
settle down in Italy. There is 
evidence he has done that" 

if the one-time England cap- 
tain is not in today's squad. 
Venables having flown to 
Italy specifically to check him 
out, then Ince’s chances of a 
recall for Euro *96 will be fur- 
ther diminished. 


Ferguson waits on appeal 
in hope of December return 


Ian Ross 


B ARRING two possible im- 
pediments, Everton are 
hoping Duncan Ferguson can 
pick up the threads of his 
career early next month. 

Ferguson is languishing in 
Glasgow’s notorious Bar- 
linnie prison, almost four 
weeks into a three-month sen- 
tence for assaulting Raith 
Rovers’ John McStay while 
playing for Rangers nearly 18 
months ago. 

Tomorrow, at Hampden 
Park, an Independent com- 
mittee will sit to decide 
whether the Scottish interna- 
tional forward must serve, on 
his release, the remaining ll 
games of a 12-match suspen- 
sion passed by the Scottish 
Football Association at the 
time of the offence. 

If the committee, chaired by 
the Liberal Democrat MP 
Menzies Campbell, is sympa- 
thetic to Ferguson's appeal 
then he could make his return 
at Tottenham Hotspur on De- 
cember 2 or at home to West 


Ham United seven days later. 
That would depend on an 
early release from prison for 
good behaviour, which could 
happen on November 24 — the 
halfway point in his jail term. 

In Ferguson's absence the 
appeal against a suspension 
which would keep him on the 
sidelines until February of 
not year will be put by his 
lawyer Blair Morgan. 

“Our case will be based 
upon the belief that Duncan 
has been punished once al- 
ready and that to impose a 
second form of punishment 
would be very unfair," be 
said. “He has paid a heavy 
price for his actions: he has 
lost his liberty.” 

• Middlesbrough will hold 
talks with the English and 
Brazilian FAs about the club- 

versus-country conflict that is 
brewing over Juninho. 

Brazil want the midfielder 
for their Under-23 squad in an 
Olympic qualifying tourna- 
ment in Argentina next Febru- 
ary and March, but that would 
deprive Middlesbrough of 
their top player for six weeks. 


Iraqis lead an 
uprising of 
goaiscorers 

INTERNATIONAL matches 
I are producing more goals 
in the Nineties. And the 
mother of all goaiscorers is 
Iraq. 

According to a Fife sur- 
vey of internationals over 
the past 10 years, Iraq aver- 
age dose to two goals a 
game. Brazil, Mexico, Hol- 
land and New Zealand trail 
dose behind. 

The trend has been up- 
wards, which Fifa ascribes 
to an all-round improve- 
ment in performance, 
though it neglects to ex- 
plain that attacks must 
have improved more than 
defences. 

The average at the begin- 
ning of the survey period 
was 2.5 goals a game. It 
slumped to a low just over 
2.0 in the late Eighties, 
then peaked at 2^ in 1998. 
It currently stands at 2.7. 

Fife directives aimed at 
interpreting the rules more 
positively can take some of 
the credit. After the 1990 
World Cup finals produced 
a record-low 2.2 goals a 
game, several changes were 
introduced that helped 
boost scoring at the 1994 
finals to 2.7 goals a game. 

The survey reveals that 
more goals are scored in 
competition than friendlies 
and, says the study’s 
author Mario Schneider, It 
offers "concrete evidence 
that the chances of witness- 
ing a match with three or 
more goals is four times 
greater than seeing a match 
with no goals". 

Italy have the best de- 
fence, conceding less than 
0.6 goals a game. The 
Republic of Ireland are 
second with Morocco third 
and England fourth. Italy 
scored 2-6 goals for every 
goal conceded. Brazil were 
second with 2.5. 

About II per cent of 
games were goalless; about 
0.14 per cent produced 
more than TO goals. The 
highest score In the 9,119 
matches of the decade sur- 
veyed came In November 
1989 when Uganda and Iran 
fought out a 9-8 thriller. 
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Canvey Island finds place in sun 


FA CUP COUNTDOWN: Paul Weaver on the non-League 
dub beneath the sea who hope to scupper Brighton on Sunday 


I T COULD be the liquefied 
natural gas terminal, or 
perhaps it Is the redun- 
dant Occidental Oil 
Refinery, but you are unlikely 
to see Jill Dando or Judith 
Chalmers pitching up at Can- 
vey Island to make one of 
their holiday progs tills side 
of April 1. 

Lowry would have loved 
fee place, with its industrial 
wasteland, stretches of 
marshland and deepwater 
jetty, although what Brighton 
and Hove Albion, struggling 
near the foot of the Second 
Division, will make of it on 
Sunday is uncertain. 

Canvey Island's football club 
play at Park Lane, but don’t let 
that fool you. It is in the 
middle of a housing estate and 
when tiie manager Jeff King 
took charge three years ago 
there were no seats and just 
one decrepit, leaky stand. The 


sand is a remin der that the 
pitch is six feet below sea leveL 

Canvey Island, towards the 
top of the Second Division of 
the ICIS League, have never 
played a League dub before; 
they have never reached the 
first round of the FA Cup be- 
fore, and some think they are 
mad not to play the tie at 
Brighton, or keep it at "home’’ 
by going to' Southend or even 
Dagenham where the capacity 
is double Park Lane's 4,000. 

“If we did move the venue it 
would probably have been to 
Dagenham, but in the end we 
felt we had to honour our sup- 
porters,” says King, the direc- 
tor of a leisure centre and 
night-club who has won pro- 
motion in successive seasons, 
from the Essex Senior League 
and the Third Division of the 
old Diadora League. 

He has also taken the side 
to the semis and quarters of 


the FA Vase and two years 
ago they had what was then 
their best run in the FA Cup. 
going out to Kettering in the 
fourth qualifying round. 

“Brighton should win, but 
then Manchester United 
should have beaten York,” he 
says. 

"We have some good play- 
ers with plenty of experience. 
Jon Keeley played for Bright 
ton for five years and Glenn 
Pennyfather (Southend, Crys- 
tal Palace, Bristol City) and 
Tony Mahoney (Fulham and 
Brentford) know all about pro 
football. Andy Jones has also 
been a prolific scorer for us.” 

The history of the friendly 
Canvey club is a little sketchy 
because all the records were 
washed away in the floods of 
1953. "But we do know that 
we were formed in 1926,” says 
the secretary Frances Roche. 
“Peter Taylor, who went on to 


play for Spurs and England, is 
our best-known player. We 
have reserve, youth and vet- 
eran sides.” 

The goalkeeper Keeley 
says: “It’s a dream draw for 
me. This could be my last 
chance .to play against a pro- 
fessional club — and it's 
against Brighton, where I 
spent the happiest years of 
my career before moving to 
Oldham five years ago. 

“I signed for Alan Mullery 
and made over 150 appear- 
ances for them. The highlight 
was winning promotion to the 
First Division in 1987. They 
were great days. We put four 
past Wolves at Molineux and 
beat West Ham 3-0 when I 
saved a penalty by Liam 
Brady, who is now the man- 
ager down there. 

Tm still pals with the likes 
of Dean Wilkins, Ian Chapman 
and Paul McCarthy. I look for 
the Brighton result before any 
other on Saturday night, so ft’s 
sad to see where they are and 
with all the talk of them leav- 
ing the Goldstone Ground. I've 


had a letter inviting me to 
their last home game." 

Keeley, 34, who makes his 
living as a cab driver, joined 
Convey only two months ago 
and made his debut in the 
third qualifying round 
against King’s Lynn. King’s 
Lynn won that game 1-0 but 
were then disqualified for 
fielding a suspended player. 
Canvey went on to beat 
Hednesford Town in the final 
qualifying round. 

The match will kick off at 
one o’clock to keep visiting 
supporters away from the 
puts, although Park Lane has 
few problems. That could be 
because Paul Smith, bead 
doorman at King’s night-club, 
is usually there to spot any 
trouble. 

• Brighton's plans to share a 
ground with the Beazer 
Homes League club Crawley 
Town have been turned down 
by Crawley Council Brighton 
may now share a home with 
Portsmouth when they even- 
tually sell their Goldstone 
Ground to developers. 


Jess in Scots’ 
vanguard for 
Euro ’96 


Patrick Glenn 


W ITH the exception of 
Everton’s Duncan Fer- 
guson, Scotland's squad for 
the European Championship 
finals next summer is con- 
tained within the 22 players 
named by Craig Brown yes- 
terday for the last qualifying 
match against San Marino 
tomorrow week. 

But, with a place at Euro 
*96 already assured. Brown 
will use Hampden Park to ex- 
periment rather than 
rehearse his first XL 
The news will be greeted 
with relief by Howard Wilkin- 
son, the Leeds United man- 
ager, who asked Brown to go 
easy on his captain Gary 
McAllister, who was injured in 
last month’s friendly against 
Sweden. McAllister will play 
only part of the match. 

There is room in midfield 
for peripheral players such as 
Scot Gemmill of Nottingham 
Forest and Blackburn’s Billy 
McKinley. Paul McStay, the 
Celtic captain, who has not 
played since March against 
Russia in Moscow, also seems 
certain to be given a workout 
Brown Is keen to see if Eoin 
Jess, the Aberdeen mid- 
fielder, can show his worth as 
a front-line partner for his 
club-mate Scott Booth. 

Brown said: Tf Jess can 
show that he is threatening in 
attack or. even better, that he 
can still score goals, he could 
emerge as the partner for 
Booth, who is our first choice." 

SGVTIUUH UlaMoa (Hite). Watt IT 
(Particle Thiatia); Boyd (Gallic), 
Caldarwood (Tottenham). Hendry 

(Blackburn), ucKtamta (Aberdeen). T 
■cKUai JCeiuei. Mm (Rangara), 
Bur,- !L , £ h8118 * 1 - cvHIa* (Conic), 
nammn (Noftn Foraaij. teiteaoii [Hite). 

*■■*■•*» (Hancera). w 

<Bfat*bum). McStaj (Cubic), 
itanta fTranmora). Boon. Mbantera). 
Jan i Aberdeen i, MeCaKt (Ranoare), 
■M h fay (Bottom). R nhwag (Hearts). 

• The Manchester United 
midfielder Roy Keane may be 
out of action for six weeks 
after going into hospital for a 
hernia operation, and he will 
miss the Republic of Ireland’s 
qualifier in Portugal tomor- 
row week. Aston Villa's Andy 
Townsend is also doubtfkl 
with an injured ankle. 


Sport in brief 

Rugby Union 

Gavin Hastings, Scotland’s 
former- captain and most 
capped player, has criticised 
the SRU for its curmudgeonly 
and miserly attitude to its 
leading players. He told the 


Results 


Soccer 

DRAW FOR FA TROPHY: IhHHond 
«l«df ||t ny Spennymoor UM v Nuneaton 
Bor. HaJssowan Tti v Bilston Tn; Burton 
Alb v Bomber BndQe; Ashton IM v Curzon 
Ashton or Lancaater C; BMiop AucMand v 
WJtton A*; Raddlffa Bor v Farsley Celtic; 
Eroley v Qt Harwood Tn; Chortey « wtns- 
tard Utd, Station] Rngra v Tam worth; Mal- 
ta* Tn » Burton; fllytti Spartana v Grow a; 
Albeton Tn or Dudley Tn v VS Busby; Ao> 
wtngton Stanley v Qresley Rvra: Leek Tn v 
Boston UtK Ilkeston Tn v Gsinsbornuoh 
Trin: Chefcnsford C v Yeadlng; Gloucester 

C v Aldwdwt Tn; Boreham Wood v Hey- 
bridge Swifts; Bromley v Walton & Hor- 
sham or Osftsd C. W orc e ster C v Ayles- 
bury Llbt: Chertsey Tn or Chasham (Jtd » 
Purl I set, Mofesby v 8tairtM Tn; Carahalton 
Am v Brain tree Tn; Si Albans C v Thame 
lAd: Sutton Did v Trowbridge Tn; Wembley 
or Rulslip Mnr v Bashtey. Rotoweli Tn v 
Unbridge: Dorchester Tn v Hayes; Hnchln 
Tn v Boo nor Regia Tn or snangboume: 
Newport AFC v Grays Ath: Cambridge C v 
Hendon: Salisbury C or Sudbtey Tn v Tool- 
ing S Mitcham UkL (Ties to tm played New 

25). 

«UI CUPs Fourfe-roimf DrarwtPool- 
ypndd v Cemab* Bay; U* M or Ton 
Pgntre v Barry Tn; Aberystwyth or New- 
town v .Oswestry, Rhyl v Llandudno; 
Grange Harlequins v Ebbw Vale; Porthma- 
dog v Llandrindod Wells, LtansanOratd v 
Abergovenney: Cwmbran v Goytre. 

Rugby Union 

REPRESENTATIVE MATCH: Central 

Glamorgan U-21 33. N2 Rugby News U-Ii 
30. 

Golf 

KAPALUA IWTEPWATtOHAL TOURNA- 
MENT (Hawaii): Bad cams (IS antes 
Staled) 271 JFuryk 8S.6b.rj.70. *T5R 
Cochran 67 66. 73. 67; B Lane (Eng) 88. 69 l 
66. 69; J McGovern 66. 69. 69. 70 274 8 
Crenshaw 67. 87. ?f. 69; T Lehman 67. 89. 
», « 2TB 8 Jones 73, 66, 72. Eft M 
Dmnon 67, 67, 73, U 278 F Couples 66. 
72. 69. 67; K Triplet] 68, 86, 74, «6; H Irwin 
SB 87. fift 73. 277 0 Stockton Jr 69, 66. 74. 
66. N Lancasor 72, 68. 88, 89. 278 J Deta- 
ins 72. 67. 77. 67: j Sclvoeder 67. 72. 72. 
67; G Boros 66. 70. 74. 8ft R Lohr 66. 73. 
71. 66; 8 Lyle (Scot) 66 M. W. 69: P Jacob- 
«®n 66. 6* 71. 73; S Pate 71. 67. 65. 75. 
278 w Andrade ag. 70. 89. 71; D Ltare 69. 

64. 73. 73. 280 N Henke 6ft 68. 73, 70: L 
Ctomimts 69. 72. GB. 70; M Hainan 57. 67. 
74. 72: G McCord 68. 72. 70. 72. 


Tennis 


•OinuiH CUP iMoecow) B Marti (Zlm) 
tn V VdtchJcon (Belarus) 6-3. 8-2; ■ 
Ooallner (Ger) far J Palmer iUSl 6-3 6-4; 
* bt T Ho (US) T~6. 7-6. 

J Krnctsk lEJo] bt A Knefcslem (U9| B-1. 

V Kalotnlhoe iRusi m F FoUwiem 
JfW * Onmn IQert M M Joyca 

7-* e Uwe-Staeb (Get) or M 
Sinner iGerJ 3-6 J-S. 7-6. 


Glasgow Herald that the SRU 
has its “heads in the sand” if 
it thinks it is reasonable that 
Scotland team members — of- 
fered about £30,000 a year — 
can compete next summer 
with the All Blacks, who are 
on about £100,000 a year. 

“There was comment from 
Murrayfield about not want- 
ing heroes in the game be- 


Basketball 

NBAs Portland 106. Utah 105: Houston 106. 
Phoent* io«: Sacramento 98. LA Clippers 
82; Vancouver too, Minnesota 96 (oQ. 

Cricket 

TOUH MATCH: Karachi: Combined XI 
2tM (Azam Kuan 55. Salisbury *-72) Eng- 
land A 279-9 (N Hussain BSfc ShalUd Khan 
4-71L 

CASTLE CUP: Final day: Dortoa Natal 
297 and 2S3 (A Hudson 93, M Bnryne 52; 
Eksteen 4-64). Transvaal 2SB and 124 (A 
Be Cher 53) Natal won by 107 runs. Port 
Btasdiatto Eastern Province 21B and *58 
(K W omia 173. D Richardson 122. 0 Vic- 
tor 58; Craven 4-621. Orange Free Stela 
517-9 oec and 136-6 (H Cron|e TCho). 
Mftlch drawn. Third day; Pretoria: North- 
ern Transvaal 344 and 94-2. Western Prov- 
ince 451 (B McMillan 116. J Commlns 94. 0 
Haynes 71. E Simons 54). 

American Football 

NFL* Atlanta 34. Detroit 32: Wtaenab' 17. 
Oakland 90; Cleveland 10, Houston 37; 
Kansas city 24. Washington 3, Minnesota 
27. Graen Bay 94: New Orleans 19. SI 
Loins 10: NY Jsts 7. New England 20; Chi- 
cago 34. Pittsburgh 37 (at); Denver 3a Ari- 
zona 8, Indianapolis UL Buffalo ia Seattle 
30. NY Giants 2B. San Franctaoo 7, Caro- 
lina 1% Ban Diego 14. Miami 34. 


srti DfariatOm 1. Miami (W8, L3, PF23S. 
PA147); 2, BvRMo 18-3-1 ro-lSST. 3. India- 
napolis (5-J-172-183). Contra! Oraion 
1. Pittsburgh (5*4-206-208); 2 Cleveland 
(4-5178-183); 3. Houston (4-5-103-171). 
* ** " » BMskmi 1. Kansas City (8-1- 
223-141); 2. Oakland 17-2-233-140). 
Itslfanat C on freoce: Eastern Dhrirtcni 
1. Dellas (7-1-231-131); 2. Philadelphia 
(5-3-154-162); 3. Arteons (3-6-140-239). 
Central Division; 1, Chicago 14-3- 
252-2101; 8, Green Bay (5-4-21 1-1 B9); X 
Tamps Bay (5-M34-148). Waatww Un- 
worn t. Atlanta (6-3-193-197), 2. San 
Francisco (6-4-212-120); 3. St Louis (5-4- 
167-188). 


Ice Hockey 


BSMOH 8 HEDGES OIPl tHMrt, 
second leg: NoUtegham 7. Humberside 5 
(flflff 18-8). 

BRITISH LEACtfb Premier DMskm 

Basingstoke 5. Stough 1; Cardlll 6. Shet- 
flefd 4; Newcastle 2. Durham 9. Dhtalon 
One: Bllltngham 9, MurroyDeM 2: Btech- 
bum 6, Gultdtord 5, Brtttawll 11. Swindon 
t Dumfries 11. CheimafOM K Manchester 
15. Solihull H Medway 1. Teltont ft Peter- 
borough A Paisley ft 

NHLi Florida 4. Tampa Bay 1; Winnipeg 4. 
Buffalo 3; Philadelphia ft Hertford 1: Ana- 
helm 6, New Jersey 1; Colorado 7, Chi- 
cago 3. 


Squash 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS (Nicosia)- 
Arse rowed: Jan shar Khan iPrtr) M J 
RlMBffli (Engj 16-11 US-5, 14-15. 15-1 
HZCM tPakl bt D Meddtoss <Eng) 15-10. 
15-5. 15-11: S Parfce (Eng) br D Jenson 


rAos) IM. 11-15. IS-” 15-13. * 

(PaH K P S»« P*Z> 15-10 15-10- 0-H 


cause these guys are not as 
big as they think they are. If 
we play down the merits of 
the top players then, to me, 
we are not selling the sport 
"The SRU have talked down 
the players so they can get 
them on the cheap.” 

Goff 

Ian Woosnam has withdrawn 


15- 8: P W ool (Scot) bl A Wagth (Egypt) 

16- 7. 16-6. 15-7; S H opwo (Fin) bt M 
Heath (Scot) 17-15. 15-MJ. 16-ft 


Fixtures 


(7.45 unless stated) 

Soccer 

BMOLISH COCA-COLA CUP: Third 
round: Reading v Burv. TMrikraand 
rasfcqR Bradford C v Norwich. 

AUTO wumsemms SHIELD: Nortto- 
em Section: Oroep On oe Rra* nud 
Hartlepool v Blackpool (7-30). OroupTww 
Ftest round: Burnley v Chaster (7.3Q). 
Group Tbraec nrst rount Notts County v 
Stockport. Onxe Pour First raoitt Dar- 
lington v Lincoln (7.30). Oroup Sbc First 
roroteb York v Mansfield. Group Snov 
NraA round: Preston v Scarborough 
(7 JO). Oroop BgbE FM nwiA Canute 
v Doncaster. Itanltteii SecOoui Oran 
On*a First round: Leyton Orient v 
■VP"*”* enup TUrac Brut round: 
GUUntfwn v Hereford, tteoup Timm 
Arut rajandi Northampton v Plymouth. 
Omni Foun Rrat nuntb Watartl V 
Wycombe. Onp Bros Ftrat round; 
Exeter v Bournemouth, tony Sba Rnt 
rou»± Bristol Rvn v Cambridge UH 
(7 JO), (teotwt Boron First round] Barnet 
v Oxford Utd. 

BEU.W S COTTT8H LEAQUEt Premier 
P Ms ton i Motherwall v Hearts 
SPALDtNQ Challenge cur fm* 
JJira^Meund logi Stalybrldge v 

UNWOND iCACUb P re m ier DMrtom 

Leek Tn v Gainsborough (7.301. 

omjy * Blackburn f7.0). S econd Di e M o m 
Grimsby v Hull (7.01 

AVOW n iWIK MCT COMBINATION: 

Portsmouth v Wimbledon 
(7.01. OPR I v Tottenham (7 0l; waiterd v 
Swindon (2.0); West Ham v Chetaea 17 jn 

S <h ** Fo ~ ,Atanui0 '' 
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from this week's World Cup 
in China after suffering fur- 
ther trouble with his bade. 
Phillip Price will stand is. 

After shooting a final-round 
77 at the Alfred P unhffl Mas- 
ters in Jakarta on Sunday, 
Woosnam reportedly told his 
Wales team-mate Mark Mou- 
land: “You’re better off with- 
out me.” 
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Athletics 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Stephen Bierley on the move to give top competitors a bigger say in the running of their sport 

Leading athletes launch union 


Cricket 





place ins 


A NEW and poten- 
tially highly Influen- 
tial voice in British 
athletics emerged , 
yesterday. After 1 
weeks of delicate talks with 
t he British Athletic Federa- ! 
tion, some of the country's , 
iftfldmg athletes have fakpn j 
.their first tentative step 
towards forming a profes- | 
sional association or union. I 
And • yesterday an Immedi- 
ately significant breaks ; 
through was achieved. 

. The federation bad been 
doe to announce, tomorrow 1 
morning, its selection policy 
for the coming Olympic sea- 
son. This unilateral pro- 
nouncement has now been 
iwstponed, probably to early 
December, to give the athletes 
time to put forward their own 
views and ideas. 

The first intimations that 
certain athletes were seeking 
a unified voice came last year 


Squash 

Jansher 
held to 
Ransome 


Richard Jago In Nicosia 


J ANSHER KHAN’s at- 
tempt on a record 
seventh world title 
started with his dropping a 
game at the World Open 
here yesterday, something 
be had not done throughout 
the US Open last month. 

The Pakistani had mo- 
ments of lethargy, casual- 
ness even, bnt looked very 
good when he decided he 
needed to, which was in the 
fourth game against the 
En glish qualifier John Ran- 
some. which he closed out 
In eight minutes to win 
15-11, 15-5. 14-15, 15-3. 

"Pm physically and men- 
tally better than I was a 
year ago in Barcelona, 
when I equalled Jahangir 
Khan’s record," Jansher 
said. “Tm fhll of confidence 
as I have won all six tour- 
naments I have played." 

Ransome. besides manag- 
ing a feat that few players 
can nowadays, also won an 
evening's free drink In the 
bar — his reward from a bet 
with his fellow competitors 
and some tenacious oppor- 
tunism in the third game. 

Simon Parke, the top 
Englishman here, had a 
tough four-game win over a 
Geoff Hunt-coached Austra- 
lian qualifier. Dan Jenson. 


when a group of same 50 in- 
ternationals. deeply discon- 
tented with the way their 
sport was evolving and that 
their collective voice was not 
being heeded, held a meeting 
after Great Britain’s match 
against the United States at 
Gateshead. This developed 
into direct talks with Peter 
Radford, the federation's ex- 
ecutive chairman. 

“What was fundamentally 
needed was to set up a line of 
communication between the 
athletes and BAP,” said Roger 
Black, who with Geoff Par- 
sons is fronting the push to 
give their fellow athletes a far 
greater say in the running of 
the sport 

"At the moment there is no 
formal structure and no 
association set up," added 
Black, the former European 
400 metres champion. "We 
would hope that it would be a 
future goal, either in the long 


or short term, but we have to 
tread carefully and do things 
sensibly and properly." 

Initially Black and Parsons, 
an international high jumper, 
sought a mandate from more 
than 240 top athletes to start a 
line of communication with 

that a structured line of dia- 
logue Should be opened with 
the BAF. The proposal made 
was that u an equally shared 
focus group be fanned to 
order to discuss topical issues 
relating to all aspects of the 
sport in order to provide an 

it is ridiculous that in the past 
athletes have not been 
consulted — Roger Black 

Radford. Seventy per cent 
replied. 

Then, last Tuesday, a select 
group of 11, including the 
Olympic champions Linford 
Christie and Sally Gunnell 
and the world championships 
medal winners Jon Edwards, 
Kelly Holmes. Tony Jarrett 
and Steve Backley, agreed 

open and safe environment 
for the exchange of views and 
to promote a mutually benefi- 
cial increase to co-operation". 

"In other words," said 
Black, "let us sit around a 
table cm a regular basis to 
talk through the issues. There 
are so many things we agree 
on; let’s act on them. Tm very 

* 

* 

*» » 

•'.«* .... 


proud the athletes have initi- , 
a ted this." I 

The move was officially 
welcomed yesterday by Rad- 
ford, although the lack of 
communication within the 
BAF was emphasised at the 
weekend when Malcolm Ar- 
nold, Britain's chief coach, at- 
tending a national endurance 
conference in Stafford, ap- 
peared to know nothing of 
any intention to delay the 
selection announcement Yes- 
terday the BAf duly post- 
poned it 

A disagreement bad al- 
ready arisen at the weekend 
when Arnold and Ian Stewart 
the promotions officer, had 
informed the 5,000m runners 
that they would have to run a 
heat at the Olympic trials in 
June at Bi rmin gham. Rob 
Denmark, Britain's leading 
5,000m runner, immediately 
lodged bis objections and 
those of other runners, to 



SA call up a 
Pollock to 
face England 


whom there appeared no 
recourse. Perhaps now there 
will be. 

Clearly some athletes, to 
say nothing of BAF officials, 
may be wary of what has been 
spawned. “We are not going 
to please everybody." said 
Black. “Eventually I would 
like to see an association set 
up to represent all Britain’s 
international athletes, bnt 
that takes time and money." 

The selection issue has al- 
ways been a thorny one. "It is 
ridiculous that, in the past, 
athletes have not been con- 
sulted." said Black, who is 
canvassing the views of some 
170 athletes — the ones who 
had replied to his and Par- 
sons’s initial request for a 
mandate. "By this means we 
hope to get involved in the 
selection debate. The federa- 
tion have rightly recognised 
we should be given the oppor- 
tunity to have a say." 


Edward Harris in 

Kimberley on a 
Protean father and 
son Test-team act 

A n EVOCATIVE link 

with past Test battles 

between South Africa 
and England was provided by 
one namg yesterday: Pollock. 

That nam e appeared in the 
South Africa squad to play 
England in the first Test at 
Centurion Park in Pretoria 
next week, just as it did when 
the teams last locked horns in 
Test cricket in the Republic 
30 years ago. 

Then Peter Pollock, a fast 
bowler, and his batting 
brother Graeme were the 
Springboks. Now it is Shaun 
Pollock wearing the politi- 
cally correct Protea. 

Peter, convener of the 
South Africa selectors, who 
met in Durban yesterday, was 
the poroud father reading out 
the name of his 22-year -old 
son among an otherwise pre- 
dictable 12. Shaun is a chip off 
the old block, except that, un- 
like his tether, he has been 
coached by a West Indian, one 
Malcolm Marshall, his new- 
ball partner at Natal 
Marshall is full of praise for 
Pollock Jnr, who has gradu- 
ated through the national 
imder-24 side, and said of his 
protege: "He came on su- 
perbly last year and can be 
very hostile. I think he is now 
ready to step up." 

Pollock is one of five quick 
bowlers in the squad — a 
number that will come as no 
surprise to England, who 
wan expecting to run into a 
speed trap In this series. 

Though South Africa have 
no high-class spinners they 
do have what is potentially 
the world’s best pace attack, 
with Allan Donald bowling as 
well as aver and Brett 
Schultz, a bruising left-armer, 
fit after a serious injury. 

Though Fanis de Vllliers 
has deep-seated hamstring 
trouble which rules him out, 
Craig Matthews remains a de- 
pendable type and the all- 
rounder Brian McMillan a 


pivotal member of the side. 
To those we must now add 
young Pollock, who could not 
be denied any longer. 

Peter Pollock did not offer 
to leave the meeting of the 
seven-man committee yester- 
day when his son's name 
came up, as the former Eng- 
land manager Micky Stewart 
did a few years ago when Alec 
was close to Test selection. "It 
was not necessary," said Pol- 
lock “It was a consensus de- 
cision but naturally Tm very 
proud of him." 

Almost as an afterthought 
the name of the lefi-arm spin- 
ner Clive Eksteen. who has 
played five Tests, came at the 
bottom of the squad. Pollock 
explained: "He is there as 
cover in case we see the pitch 
helps the slower bowler.” 

England suspect it might. 
Centurion Park has not been 
used for Tests before and on a 
spying mission the England 
batting coach John Edrich 
thought it looked rather 
rough and ready. 

Pollock and Eksteen are the 
only changes from the team 
that beat Zimbabwe in Harare 
last month. South Africa's 
fifth straight Test victory. 
The captain Hansie Cronje 
has elected himself to fill the 
No. 3 position that no one 
seems to want 

England, meanwhile, com- 
plete their Test build-up here 
with a four-day match against 
a South Africa A side which 
begins on Thursday. 

The A team contains three 
Test players in the captain 
John Commins, the batsman 
Rudl Steyn and the fast 
bowler Steven Jack — plus, at 
the special request of the 
national team coach Bob 
Woohner, the slow bowler 
Paul Adams, another develop- 
ment-programme product 

Adams, currently malting 
his first-class debut for West- 
ern Province, bowls china- 
men — left-arm leg-spin — 
with a double-jointed action 
that threatens to tie Robin 
Smith in knots, if not himself 

SOUTH AFRICA SQUAD, A HntfMM, 
(Natal), O KfeMB (Western Province], nr 
Cwb| s (Orange Free State), D Cifti 
(Border). J ffcod— (Natal). B MMn 
(W Province), f*» RfaharNaM (Eastern 
Province). S PnSaek (Nani). C —■atiiwva 
(Vf Province), A Donald (OFS). B Sohata 
(E Province). C Bk a t aa n (Transvaal). 


Hussain again leads the way 

A /ASSER HUSSAIN’S I the tourists to 279 fin 
/V third successive half- I in reply to their own 2 


Game on . . . Jansher Khan finds himself briefly stretched against England's John Ransome in their 55-minute first-round encounter taws iqantdes 


/ Vthird successive half- 
century continued the cap- 
tain's impressive start to 
the England A tour of Paki- 
stan as his sidft built a 75- 
run first-in nin gs lead, with 
one wicket left, on the 
second day of their four- 
day match against a Com- 
bined XI in Karachi. 

The Essex batsman’s 89 
was the one innings that 
dominated a tidy Combined 
| XI attack, who restricted 


the tourists to 279 for nine 
in reply to their own 204. 

Despite Hussain and an 
opening stand of 67 be- 
tween Nick Knight and 
Anthony McGrath. Eng- 
land slumped to 191 for she 
at one point, but were 
boosted by late contribu- 
tions from the spinners Ian 
Salisbury (27) and Shaun 
Udal (26 not out). 

Shahid Khan was the 
most successful Combined 
XI bowler with four for 71. 


Rugby Union 


American Football 




Wales to invest in league talent 


D»U Ptummer 

T HE Welsh Rugby Union 
is looking to follow up 
the return of Jonathan 
Davies by setting aside m mil- 
lion to buy young Welsh 
rugby league players out of 
their contracts. 

Top of the list are Scott 
QuinneU and Scott Gibbs, 
who both left Welsh rugby 
union Iasi year, and lestyn 
Harris, the 19-year-old War- 
rington. full-back who made a 
big impact in last month’s 
rugby league World Cup. 

The trio would cost around 
£1 million between them. If 
they signed, the WRU would 
employ them as development 
officers and assign them 
dubs. With match fees and 
retainers they would be on an 
annual salary of at least 
£70.000. 

The WRU has decided not to 
contract all its national squad 
players. Most will be put on 
retainers and paid match fees. ! 


The 21 who will be involved 
in the international against 
Fiji in Cardiff on Saturday 
will be paid a basic £2.000 
with an extra £500 available 
in incentives. 

Those players the WRU be- 
lieves will be part of Wales's 
future for the next four years 
will be offered full-time jobs 
as development officers of the i 
WRU. “Some of these players 
are receiving very attractive 
offers from both, league and 1 
union clubs,” said the WRU ; 
nhairman Vernon Pugh in a i 
report to his general commit- 
tee last week. "We have to en- 
sure we hold on to them.” 

The WRU is known to be 
particularly keen on signing 
Harris, who had talks with 
Cardiff last month, while 
Quinnell and Gibbs would fill 
the large holes in the Wales 
side which opened up when 
they left. 

Raising the necessary funds 
would not be a problem for 
the WRU. though it has yet to 
find a sponsor for its national 


league; Heineken will pull out 
at Che end of the season. 

The WRU will be heiped by 
two of the millionaires who 
helped clinch the deal with 
Warrington that saw Davies 
sign for Cardiff last week. 
One of them, the scientist and 
entrepreneur Dr Chris Evans, 
who has the England man- 
ager Jack Rowell on the pay- 
roll of one of his three compa- 
nies, is setting up an 
association of wealthy Welsh 
expatriates to provide leading 
clubs with the means to buy 
top players. 

"You should have seen Jack 
Rowell’s face when he found 
out I was one of those behind 
the Jonathan Davies deal,” 
said Evans. "England will be 
among those who will have 
cause to be worried if we at- 
tract big names back to Welsh 
rugby. The game in Wales has 
been in. the doldrums for ter 
too kmg and professionalism 
has given people like me the 
chance to be of influence ” 

The WRU has little time to 


lose, with offers being made 
to its players by league dubs 
and English union sides. Two 
former Wales captains, Mike 
Hall and Gareth Llewellyn, 
have signed registration 
forms for Wasps, and the 
Llanelli fly-half Colin 
Stephens is joining Leeds as 
player-coach. 

The trio’s plans could be 
undermined by the decision 
of the International Board to 
make players who move from 
the jurisdiction of one union 
to another serve an eligibility 
period of 180 days, during 
which time they must live 
I permanently in their new 
country. 

• Jonathan Griffiths, who 
returned to rugby union last 
week after a rugby league spell 
with St Helens, is on Llanelli's 1 
bench for the game against the , 
Fijians at Stradey Park this i 
afternoon. Llanelli will be 
without the five internationals | 
who are in Wales's side to face 
the tourists at Cardiff Arms j 
Park on Saturday. 1 


Clubs call tor soccer-style system 


Robert Armstrong on the demand for 
transfer fees and contracts for top players 


E NGLAND'S top clubs 
have called for the intro- 
duction of transfer fees 
and professional contracts 
and demanded a greater share 
of the money from television 
and sponsorship deals agreed 
by the Rugby Football Union. 
The dubs have also insisted 
on being given the go-ahead 
to take part in European com- 
petition next season. 

"The days of the £100,000 
transfer fee Tin rugby union] 
are not far ofT,” Peter 
Wheeler, Leicester’s presi- 
dent, said yesterday. "Jona- 
than Davies went from rugby 
league to Cardiff for well over 
half that sum. 

"In future we would envis- 
age fixed-scale payments ac- 


cording to the standard of the 
player." 

The clubs want players' 
contracts to be highly restric- 
tive. The concept of a player’s 
“duty to keep fit” will be pro- 
moted strongly. Skiing holi- 
days would almost certainly 
be prohibited. 

English First Division Ltd, 
the company the dubs have 
set up to promote their case, 
presented an interim report 
on the future of the game only 
48 hours before the special 
RFU commission on profes- 
sionalism is due to announce 
its own proposals. 

Both bodies appear to agree 
that the Five Nations Cham- 
pionship should be switched 
to later in the season and a 


new format adopted for the 
tournament 

“This time in our game’s 
history is the most important 
in the past 100 years and prob- 
ably the most important for 
the next 300 years,” said 
Wheeler, who is also the 
EFDR chairman. "The game 
has to be administered profes- 
sionally, otherwise someone 
will come and take it away 
from us.” 

The EFDR report has al- 
ready been handed on to the 
RFU commission to enable its 
six members to consider the 
dubs’ ideas before reaching 
their own conclusions. 
Broadly speaking, the dubs 
have taken soccer's Premier 
League as the model for their 
plans on how players should 
be valued and contracted in 
professional rugby union. 

All 10 League One dubs 
claim they need £1 million 


each a season to operate suc- 
cessfully and they advocate a 
system under which dubs 
that do well in cup competi- 
tions would be paid "a sue- 
C05S fefi 11 

The introduction of a trans- 
fer deadline, probably in 
March, is widely supported, 
as is the abolition of the 125- 
day player-registration 
period. Tony Halle tt. the RFU 
secretary, has been equivocal 
about the future of the 120-day 
rale since Sir John Hall's 
Newcastle began to make 
major signings from rival 
clubs. 

• Ian Patten, the Bristol 
loose forward, has signed for 
Thir d Division Coventry a ft er 
telling out of favour at the 
Memorial Ground, writes 
Chris Heuxtt. He will join 
Bristol's former captain l 
Derek Eves, now a player- 
coach at Coundon Road. j 


Saints draw 
the shortest 
of straws 

B ATH were installed as 
bookmakers’ favourites 
to retain the Pilktngton 
Cup, after yesterday’s 
fourth-round draw at 
Twickenham gave the hold- 
ers a home game against 
Northampton, the runaway 
leaders of League Two. 
writes Robert Armstrong. 

Neither side have lost a 
match this season, but 
Bath’s cup pedigree, which 
includes eight Twickenham 
triumphs since 1984, is 
bound to work in their 
fovonr when they meet the 
Saints two days before 
Christmas. 

This autumn Bath and 
Northampton have both av- 
eraged more than 50 points 
in their home games, 
though league encounters 
between the two in recent 
years have tended to be 
low-scoring. 

The most competitive ties 
are likely to be found in the 
North-west, where Orrell 
entertain Harlequins and 
Sale play host to last sea- 
son's beaten finalists 
Wasps. Orrell have a 
double incentive to beat 
Qpins. cup winners twice 
since 1987: they lost to the 
Londoners at Edge Hall 
Road in their opening 
league game of the season. 
And Sale’s capacity to play 
inspired football under the 
guidance of their fly-half 
Paul Turner will make 
them potential dark horses 
in the knock-out competi- 
tion whatever the strength ; 
of their opponents. 

West Hartlepool, without 
a league win this season, 
will drop down four div- . 
isions for their long trip to ' 
Weston-super-Mare. Bristol 
make a short journey down i 
the M4 to Reading. 

ItMjrlfa-nwnd rfnMR On ell v Harlequin* 
Swtcana » Rugby. HnmnBn v Meadar. 1 
Leads v WUsruso: WlnrUnawn PtfK » , 
Lyditer. Exeter v Leicester Nottingham » 
London Scottish. Waawsupef-Maro v I 
Want Hartlepool. Sale ¥ Wasp* Batti » 
Northampton: Camtwley v waketiold: . 
London irtsli v London Welsh: EBadmnth | 
v Coventry. Reading « Bristol. Gloucester i 
u wmulh Bedford v Worcester (lias to be 
played BecembM 23) 


Panthers maul 49ers 


Mark Tran fan New York 

T HE Carolina Panthers, a 
brand-new NFL team, 
turned the world upside- 
down by defeating the Super 
Bowl champions, the San 
Francisco 49ers. 

The David and Goliath 
result bodes ill for the telter- 
ing49ers, who foce a rampant 
Dallas Cowboys next Sunday. 

San Francisco have played 
patchily all season. Two 
weeks ago they trounced the 
St Louis Rams, only to tell a 
week later to the mediocre 
New Orleans Saints. Their 
13-7 defeat at home on Sun- 
day was their fourth of the 
season, whereas the league’s 
high fliers, the Kansas City 
Chiefs and the Cowboys, have 
lost only one each. 

True, the 49ers were a 
weakened team against the 
Panthers. Last week they lost 
their powerful running-back 
William Floyd, out for the 
rest of the season with a hurt 
knee, and they are still with- 


Ice Hockey 


out Steve Young at quarter- : 
I back. Young hopes to return 
for the showdown in Dallas 
but even with him the 49ers , 
look hopelessly outmatched 
by the Cowboys. 

In their shocking defeat by 
the Panthers, the 49ers gave 
up the ball no fewer than five 
times as some of their most 
reliable players committed , 
mistakes. 

Jerry Rice, Brent Jones and 
John Taylor each lost the ball 
after Tnafcfag catches in Caro- 
lina territory. Rice seemed set 
for a touchdown as he raced 
to the right comer but he was , 
stripped of the ball at the last 
moment. 

The Panthers’ only touch- . 
down came from an intercep- 
tion on Eric Grbac, Young’s 
understudy, which was 
returned for a 96-yard score 
by the former 49er Tim i 
McKyer. The rest of the Pan- 
thers' points came from two ! 
field goals by John Kasay, Not 
an impressive tally but it was , 
enough to see off a feeble 49er 1 
offence, plagued by turnovers 


and an inability to run the 
balL 

In beating San Francisco, 
the Panthers became the first 
franchise-expansion tAam to 
win four games on the trot 
and defeat the defending 


’Tt seems like one of the 
more Improbable things, to 
come in as a rookie and beat 
the world champions on their 
home turf" the Panthers’ 
quarterback Kerry Collins 
said. “We expect to win and 
today it happened." 

In the day’s most dramatic 
game, it was a toss-up 
whether the tens or the play- 
ers were more exhausted 
after a gruelling struggle be- 
tween the Minnesota Vikings 
and the Green Bay Packers. 

These two rivals from the 
NFC Central division slugged 
it out until the last moments, 
when the Vikings finally 
clinched a 27-24 victory. With 
50 seconds left. Warren Moon 
threw two pinpoint passes to 
set up Fuad Reveiz’s 39-yard 
field-goal winner. 


Storm warning of British-record crowd 


Vie Batchekter 

T HE British attendance re- 
cord seems likely to be 
broken this Thursday by a 
game to the comparatively 
humble British League Div- 
ision One. in this competition 
at least, Manchester are the 
big guns but Blackburn still 
lead the league. 

The Blackburn Hawks' 
weekend victories over Med- 
way (11-5) and Guildford (8-5) 
were more than matched by 
the Manchester Storm, who 
followed Saturday's 13-2 win 
at Billingham with a 15-2 
home success over Solihull on 
Sunday. The two teams will 
go into Thursday's game at 
the Nynex Arena placed first 
and second Victory for the 


home side would lift them 
into fop place. 

The Steam’s general man- 
ager and coach John Lawless 
confidently predicted yester- 
day that the attendance re- 
cord would be broken, thnnkc 
to the dubs’ drawing power 
and “people relating to soc- 
cer’s rivalry between United 
and Rovers". 

The record, set at Sheffield 
in March 1992, stands at 
10,050. After heavy pre-game 
promotion the Storm fell only 
16 short erf that mark lor their 
first home game, and- since 
then, without special ticket 
offers, they have built their 
crowd up to the point where 
6,410 watched them beat 
Bracknell last Tuesday. 

Lawless, a Canadian, says 
that it is difficult to sell local 


tens on games against Div- 
ision One opponents from 
parts of Britain less readily 
Identified with sporting excel- 
lence. "But they see Black- 
burn and say: *Hey, we know 
who they are. We wanna kick 
their butts.’ And that’s got to 
be good for ice hockey." 
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Declan Murphy forsakes the saddle, page 1 3 


FA to probe battle of St Andrews, page 14 


Leading athletes set up union, page 15 


Junior Pollock to face England, page 15 


Dickie’s 

tricky 

double 


BUkaSehrey 


.ICKIE BIRD, the 
I world's most experi- 
enced and eccentric 
Test match umpire, is being 
sent to a trouble-spot this 
month in the hope that he can 
help defiise a tune-bomb. 

Bird, who once — In jest — 
likened umpiring a Test 
match involving Pakistan to 
entering a war zone, has been 
chosen from the International 
Cricket Council* independent 
umpires list to officiate in the 
final two Tnatf-hoc of Austra- 
lia’s thre&Test series against 
Pakistan, beginning in Bris- 
bane on Thursday. 

It does not promise to be a 
picnic, with relations be- 
tween the sides, and their 
respective ruling bodies, 
strained to breaking point 
Fears that the series may de- 
generate into acrimony and 
perhaps not even run its 
course derive from the brib- 
ery allegations by three Aus- 
tralian players — Shane 
Warne, Mark Waugh and Tim 
May — against the former 

Pakistan captain .Salim Malik 
after Australia’s tour of Paki- 
stan a year ago. 

Although Malik was omit- 
ted from Pakistan's team and 
has not played Test cricket 
since the allegations came to 
light last February, he has 
since been cleared of impro- 
priety by the ruling erf an in- 
ternal Pakistan Cricket Board 
inquiry, in the absence, the 
judgment said, of hard evi- 
dence from Australia. 

Malik, reinstated to the 
team, arrived in Australia 
last week and is likely to face 
two of his accusers. Warne 
and Waugh, in the first Test 
this week. 

Fuel has been added to the 
flames by the accusations 
that the current Pakistan cap- 
tain Wasim Akram tampered 
illegally with the match ball 
last week during his side's 
game against Western Austra- 
lia in Perth, although, despite 
the officially expressed con- 
cerns of the umpires, these 
too have yet to be proved. 

Nothing doits Bird's opti- 
mism, however. ‘1 think it 
will be a competitive series 
because they are two competi- 
tive teams," he said natmfly. 
“But I would think the Tests 
will be played in a good 
spirit" Bird flies to never- 
never land on Saturday. 


OLD TRAFFORD KEEPS THE ARCHITECT OF ITS SUCCESS 



Davies return 
is a tonic but 
not a remedy 



Richard Williams 


The cap that fits . . . after nine years at Manchester United’s helm Alex Ferguson still has his sights set on a ftrture with the club photograph mjchas. steele 

Ian Ross on why the Premiership’s most successful manager is staying put 


United to sign Ferguson for life 


A lex ferguson 

seems certain to com- 
mit himself to Man- 
chester United for 
the remainder of what has 
been an extraordinary mana- 
gerial career. 

Although his current con- 
tract has 18 months to run, he 
will formally open talks next 
summer about an extension 
to what is already an attrac- 
tive deal. 

“The simple truth is I love 
this dub,” he said yesterday. 
‘1 am still hungry for success 
and I believe I still have much 
to offer. 

"I really cannot contem- 
plate not being manager of 
Manchester United. I have al- 
ways regarded myself as the 
guardian of what Sir Matt 


Busby created here; I must 
protect that” 

Since succeeding Ron At- 
kinson exactly nine years ago 
today, Ferguson has led 
United to seven major hon- 
ours. including two league 
championships. 

"The first nine years have 
been eventful to say the 
least" he said. “You don't 
know where the time goes. 1 
feel it’s been a fulfilling spell, 
and I have enjoyed it It is a 
wonderful dub to work for. 

“The supporters absolutely 

aTnn7P mA time and time 

again. They have this persis- 
tence that Manchester United 
is a different type of dub. 
They want to guard that repu- 
tation, and it is something 
you grow into when you get to 


the dub. The fans make you 
well aware of their feelings so 
it makes you appreciate them 
in a different way.” 

United's chairman Martin 
Edwards confirmed yesterday 
that Ferguson's long-term 
future lay in his own hands. 
“I am absolutely certain that 
the board will back Alex to 
continue for as long as he 
wants the job,” he said. 

"His future Is very much 
down to how he feels and 
what he wants to do. If it is 
his wish to continue as man- 
ager then that would be the 
board of directors’ wish as 
well." 

Under Ferguson. United 
have won 182 of their 363 
league games and have lost 
only 76. They have reached 
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six Wembley finals and need 
only 22 more wins to take 
them to 500 victories in all 
major competitions under his 
management 

Yet he remains unsure 
about the reasons behind his 
success. “I don't know really, 
but I have got determina- 
tion," he said. *1 don't give in. 
I don’t look upon success as 
thp fmni t hi°g x am always 
looking for tomorrow. ” 

The only other United man- 
ager to stay in the job more 
tha n nine years was Ernest 
Magna Tl. who collected two 
championships in 1908 and 
1911 and the FA Cup in 1909 
before moving to Manchester 
City. 

Meanwhile United's Repub- 
lic of Ireland international 
Denis Irwin yesterday signed 
a new three-year contract 
which will keep him at the 
club until his 33rd birthday. 

Irwin, who joined United 
from Oldham in June 1990, 
has made 201 league appear- 


ances, scoring 13 goals. 
“We’re delighted to have se- 
cured Denis’s services for a 
further three years,” said Ed- 
wards. “He’s made a marvell- 
ous contribution to our suc- 
cess and continues to be an 
influential and important 
member of our team.” 

One of United’s impressive 
youngsters, Ben Thomley, is 
joining Stockport on loan. 
The left-winger made his Pre- 
miership debut in February 
1994 but was then sidelined 
with a cruciate ligament in- 
jury and missed the whole of 
last season. 

He is now back to full fitness 
and made one brief appearance 
as substitute in August David 
Beckham and Keith Gillespie 
(now with Newcastle), each 
benefited from spells with 
lower-division clubs — Pres- 
ton and Wigan respectively — 
and Thomley hopes to do the 
same. 


T HERE are probably a 
few Welshmen feeling a 
bit wistful this week, 
and Alan Davies, whose 
tenure as coach to the 
national team ended in tear? a 
few weeks before last 
summer’s Rugby World Cup, 
is certainly among them. 
Davies, who has had no active 
involvement in the game 
since resigning in March, 
attended his second match of 
tite season in Cardiff on Sun- 
day. to give himself a glimpse 
of what might have been. 

Should Jonathan Davies, 
after seven years in rugby 
league, be restored to the 
national side? Among the 
crowd to witness his return at 
the Arms Park, Alan Davies 
certainly detected a change of 
mood. “It's nice to see a 
sparkle back in the eye of the 
public.” he told me yesterday. 
‘In Wales they’re desperate 
for same sort of positive vibe 
about rugby. Jonathan's 
return has inspired that. And 
from his point of view, it’s a 
nice age at which to be pre- 
sented with a new challenge." 

The size of the immediate 
challenge was clear from die 
post-match demeanour of the 
prodigal son. A player noted 
for his superabundant confi- 
dence looked almost as ner- 
vous when confronted by a 
microphone as he had under 
that first high ball, giving 
credibility to the view of those 
who thought that his treat- 
ment by his team-mates dur- 
ing the game had not exactly 
been an exhibition of 
generosity. 

“One of the chaps I was 
watching with on Sunday 
turned around at one point 
and said. ‘Blimey, they’re 
even missing him out with the 
water’,” Alan Davies said. So 
whatever he gets. Jonathan 
Davies will have to earn. 


O VER the next few 

months the selectors 
will be tempted to 
emphasise a point of 
principle by making it very 
clear that he is being treated 
as though he were just an- 
other player, thereby keeping 
faith with those who have 
never strayed. 

But that would be to risk 
repeating Howard Wilkin- 
son's historic error in refus- 
ing to treat Eric Cantona as a 
star at Leeds United, only to 


endure the sight rtf the 
Frenchman inspiring Man- 
chester United to a senes of 
titles, cosseted by an indul- 
gent Alex Ferguson . 

Cantona was 26 years okl 
when he moved to OhiTraf- 
ford, whereas Davies is 33, so 
the analogy cannot be exact If 
Davies has a future in the 
national team, it is unlikely to ' 
extend beyond the coming 
Five Nations season. In that 
time, however, the skill and 
experience which he embod- 
ies could transform the men- 
tality of a team currently 
languishing at its nadir. 

Never mind his age. You 
could put Jonathan Davies in 
lead diving boots and be would 
still be a better Wales stand-off 
than Neil Jenkins. Ke is also a 
symbol of the healing of an old 
wound, and of the reconcilia- 
tion of Welsh rugby with some 
of its most talented players. 

He went north long before 
Alan Davies's appointment to 
the national squad. butJn 
other circumstances the coach 
and the stand-off would have 
been making common cause in 
South Africa lost summer. The 
great losses to rugbyteague 
during Alan Davies's time 
were Richard WebstaftScott 
Gibb 5 and Scott QuinriJfiL “It 
was a great sadness when 
those three went” he said. 
“And to have a player iff the 
talent of Jonathan Davies 
would have been manna from 
heave n for somebody like me." 


« H ffHAT Alan Davies 
1 #1 # saw on Sunday was 
1# 1 M a player who. de- 
ll V spite being pastbis 
peak, is still capable of inspir- 
ing others. "People will tend to 
look at him and imagine that 
he’s going to be doing all the 
striking and scoring. But my 
parallel is with the foreign 
players who*ve come into soc- 
cer. Not many of them are 
scoring goals but their skills 
are bringing the best out of 
their team-mates.” 

Beyond his technical contri- 
bution, Jonathan Davies also 
represents the opportunity to 
re-establish a real link with 
Wales’s now-d lstant era of 
success. “My personal view,” 
Alan Davies said yesterday, 
“is that ihe re turn of one man. 
or even a few, won’t alter the 
fact that the whole structure 
has got to be looked at if we’re 
going to make progress on the 
world stage. It would be unfhlr 
to expect him to be a panacea 
for all Ills.'' 

But it would also be a mis- 
take to underestimate the ef- 
fect one man can have on a 
team, and on a game. If it came 
off, if it reawakened a vision of 
what a man In a red Jersey can 
do with a ball in his hands, 
nothing would restore rugby 
in Wales, from the schools to 
the national side, like a gam- 
ble on Jonathan Davies. 
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Tens of 
thousands 
of people are 
on the move, 
hungry, 
penniless, 
dragging 
their children 
through 
monsoon rains. 
Amid the chaos 
one thing is 
clean fortress 
Jaffna, the 
citadel of the 
Tamil Tigers, 
is set to fan. And 
with it the myth 
of invincibility 
for the most 
ruthless 
guerrilla 
organisation 
in the world. 
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Across 


7 Sauce for 10 fits Neville to a 
T(7) 

8 Drink set about a natural 
remedy (71 

TO At the rear of the quean's 
course (6) 

1 1 Free church pastor in 
charge of the 24 . . . (8) 

12 . . . And a duff lump of 10 (4) 

13 Wander about the river and 
brew a singular 24 (10) 

14 Cater indltlerentiy for the 
French trollop, making 10 

17.4) 

1 9 To freckle alter a sunbathe 
produces 10 (5,5) 

22 Spotted a 10 with Francis 
Whittington (4) 

23 With 14 part 2. gardens ol 
the east are In the sphere of 
10 ( 8 ) 

24 Originally, the second 


person's heard first for 10 
( 6 ) 

25 An Infrequent mouthpiece 

for 10 (7) 

26 Mechanic demands the 
right to be 10 (7) 


Down 


1 Don't fad foul of lab Bill (7) 

2 Orlflamme gives the king a 
pressure cooker (8) 

8 Shells out the right to 
cuss(6) 

4 Does cutting humour warp 
this? (5.3) 

5 Carole, the python (6) 

6 These are for warming up 
those who do not start ( 7 ) 

9 Pra y toe Jolly doctor will 
make 10 (3.4.4) 

15 Don’s a bounder, coming 
back to me and Jersey (8) 



□□□□□□ QnDnnnaD 
e □ d □ □ 
□□□□□a daciana 
□ q □ a 
□□□□□□□a anunaE 

□ □ man a 

□□□ananaon □□□□ 
on a □ a □ a 
□□aona anaociatic 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20^91 


18 The first parson lost by... 
sub-editor wandering 
around the fieldworks (8 ) 

17 3 articles held by seconds . 
are 24 (7) 

18 To broadcast requires a 
particular type of brain (7) 

20 Chasing the Spanish 
regular after 10 (6) 

21 To be part-Kmo chef (or the 
day Is hard workl (8) 
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